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“Social service in India today is a product of historical evolution,” says Dr. Mehta and 
gives, in the following article, a brief historical survey of the development of social service 
organizations from the earliest times against the background of socio-economic conditions in 
the country. In the course of the article, the author says that, while in earlier times, religion 
and philanthropy influenced all social work in India, the impact of western civilization and 
the introduction of industrial modes of production have created the need for scientific training 


for social work today. 
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Social service in India today is a product 
of historical evolution. For centuries, India 
faced social problems and devised solutions in 
the light of her social philosophy and avail- 
able leadership, organisation and resources. In 
this article, social services for various groups 
as they evolved are briefly reviewed as an 
introduction to others that follow. 


Amongst the Primitives—No data are 
available for study of social activities among 
the tribal population of India in early ages. 
The tribes, through their assemblies and tradi- 
tional social customs, preserved their social 
health and homogeneity. Centuries of experi- 
ence showed that the social health of the 
entire group was inseparably connected with 
the health and welfare of each individual. 
Extensive social services were not necessary 
to safeguard the interest and welfare of the 
members of the tribe, as competing interests 
did not develop so highly within the primi- 
tive community and the community as a 
whole was responsible for the handicaps of 
all the members in the group. But the pri- 
mitive man was aggressive. Wars with 
neighbouring communities must have created 
some need to look after the weak, the maim- 
ed and the maladjusted. These must have 
been dealt with by social action by the 
community as a whole. 


In Feudal times.—Social conditions chang- 
ed radically in feudal times. Development of 
the property concept, the accumulation of 
wealth, the use of money, the exploitation 
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of labour on land, and slavery gradually 
created poverty in the economic sense and 
lowered the standard of living of the masses. 
But then the cementing forces of religion 
and philanthropy dealt with the social 
maladjustments created by economic inequa- 
lity. The social sentiments of charity created 
by religion were the essential factors in the 
development of public and private philan- 
thropy in those times. 


In feudal times, India had known the 
seeker after truth, the social philosopher and 
the servant of humanity. Their consciousness 
was awakened by the drawbacks of their 
environment, and their sensitive minds 
reacted to human handicaps, maladjustments, 
misery and suffering. Rulers like Chandra 
Gupta, Asoka, Vikramaditya, Harsha- 
vardhan, Bhojraj and others had the welfare 
of the people at heart. They did not fail to 
spend their wealth and effort for the 
betterment of the lot of their subjects. These ° 
persons opened the way for social reforms 
and social change by social service. Each of 
the successive prophets of Hindusim like 
Mahavir, Buddha, Sankaracharya, Ramanuja 
and Guru Nanak who were apostles of 
truth and love showed by their own example 
the meaning of the good life and thereby 
dealt with personal as well as social problems. 


As rural communities developed, they 
evolved social institutions to deal with their 
social problems. The Hindu caste system was 
organised in such a way as to deal with the 
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handicapped members, and to work for the 
promotion of their health, education and 
general welfare. In many places, rural 
communities were less handicapped by group 
conflicts, and they were encouraged by 
enlightened rulers to create village ‘pan- 
chayats’ which performed a large number 
of functions to promote the welfare of the 


people. 


Whatever the drawbacks of the caste 
system, the caste organisations became the 
most important agency for social action all 
over the country. The care of the destitute, 
the widowed and the orphaned, the provision 
of wells, medical aid and education, and 
several such services were organised in the 
interest of the members of the caste. 


Throughout the feudal period, the integrat- 
ed economy of the caste-cum-community 
prevailed; and the joint family remained 
a co-operative social unit, providing the 
community with social insurance against all 
hazards of life, till it was weakened by the 
inroads of industrialisation and urbanism. 


Under British Rule—Under British rule, 
commerce expanded and modern communi- 
cations developed, with the result that a 
new socio-economic order was created. New 
social and economic problems arose and 
created a need for social action on modern 
lines. Poverty under British rule, urban and 
rural, became a social phenomenon’ with 
definite characteristics, such as, low income, 
bad housing, ill health, lack of education, 
unemployment, family disorganisation, ex- 
ploitation of female and child labour, dis- 
integration of community authority and 
neglect of the handicapped. The policies, 
economic and political, followed by the 
British in India produced many other social 
ills which had to be met by social action. 


Increasing social problems brought for- 
ward social reformers who worked for the 


welfare of the people. The first amongst 
these was Raja Ram Mohan Roy, founder of 
the Brahmo Samaj, and a pioneer writer and 
thinker, who challenged British economic 
policy, argued with Christian missionaries 
about the moral and ethical standards of 
Hinduism and fought for the removal of 
untouchability and the eradication of the 
evil practice of ‘Sati’. In the same period, 
other fighters against economic ills followed; 
workers like Jyotiba Phule founded institu- 
tions for the destitute and the handicapped 
and fought for legal sanction for widow 
marriage. The Prarthana Samaj was founded 
by Dr. Bhandarkar and Justice Ranade. The 
Ramakrishna Mission, founded by Swami 
Vivekananda, became one of the most im- 
portant missionary bodies in India, rendering 
invaluable service to millions of sufferers. 


It was but natural for the British rulers of 
India to introduce into this country methods 
and programmes of social service prevailing 
in England. Missionaries had greater scope 
to carry on their work. Private agencies 
which did not impose any financial burden 
on the Government were allowed to function. 
Private endowments were encouraged to 
undertake responsibilities that otherwise 
would have fallen on the shoulders of the 
State. Public opinion, foreign criticism, 
pressure of enlightened opinion in England, 
and the outlook of some of the more pro- 
gressive administrators led to the introduction 
of medical and educational services, though 
not to the extent required by the needs and 
conditions of the country. 


National Social Services—The ideals of 
Swadeshi that took shape under Gokhale, 
Tilak, Mrs. Annie Besant, C. R. Das and 
Mahatma Gandhi in the 20th century 
created a new awakening in the country. The 
ideal of service to the people was linked to 
the goal of political freedom. Political 
workers in India became also social workers. 











Gandhiji’s ideal of non-violence and sacrifice 
produced social workers of a very high 
calibre, imbued with love for the people and 
the country. Special mention must be made, 
in this connection, of organizations, such as, 
the Servants of India Society, the Rama- 
krishna Mission, the Servants of Peoples 
Society, the All-India Village Industries’ 
Association, the Harijan Sevak Sangh, the 
Gandhi Seva Sena, the Kasturba Gandhi 
National Memorial Trust, Nai Talim and 
others that were born in the course of our 
struggle for freedom. 


The more fierce the struggle for freedom 
became the greater the enthusiasm that Gov- 
ernment had to show for the welfare of the 
people. The existing medical and educa- 
tional facilities were extended, rural social 
and economic services were brought into 
existence and the problems of housing, 
poverty, destitution, woman and child wel- 
fare, unemployment, labour welfare, tribal 
welfare, etc., received attention, however, 
insignificant. It was during this period that 
the foundations of organised social work were 
laid and the scientific training of social work 


began. 


The Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of 
Social Work, now known as the Tata Insti- 
tute of Social Sciences, was founded in 1936. 
It was modelled on the Schools of Social 
Work in the U.S.A., and the organisation of 
its courses and approach to problems is basi- 
cally professional and scientific. 


Subsequently, two other Schools of Social 
Work were established, attached to the Delhi 
and Baroda Universities. If the results of the 
Schools of Social Work have not been 
spectacular, it is due to four causes: (1) 
lack of adequate development of Social 
Sciences in the country; (2) lack of ade- 
quate knowledge and understanding of our 
social problems; (3) absence of background 
knowledge of elementary principles of social 
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service among students admitted for the pro- 
posed courses and (4) a somewhat immature 
adoption of foreign methods to deal with 
problems born of different causes and condi- 
tions. 


The emergence of Schools of Social Work, 
the creation of a cadre of professional social 
workers, however, small in number, and the 
ever-increasing social consciousness led to 
the emergence of the Indian Conference of 
Social Work in the year 1947. The annual 
deliberations of this organisation have been 
of great service in bringing together profes- 
sional workers, institutional organisers and 
voluntary workers in every field of social 
service. Joint deliberations are leading to 
greater initiative, more organised co-opera- 
tion and a gradual co-ordination of activities 
in different fields of social work. 


With the attainment of freedom, efforts 
are directed towards radically different social 
objectives. It is widely recognised that free- 
dom should mean a positive improvement in 
the conditions of living of the people. To 
achieve this, systematic efforts are required 
on the part of the State, the people and the 
large number of social service agencies. 


National reconstruction has to take place 
in two distinct directions, economic and 
social. Economic reconstruction, implying a 
planned and rational exploitation of Nature, 
increasing food supply and the industriab 
development of the country forms a major 
phase of our national activity. 


Equally important is the reconstruction of 
our social life. This aspect of national life 
involves the physical regeneration of the in- 
dividual, the development of his intellect, 
organised efforts to improve the health of 
the family and the building up of democratic 
and co-operative regional communities for 
the achievement of national goals. This social 
regeneration is as vital as economic recon- 
struction. 
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These tasks would have been undertaken 
immediately on the attainment of Indepen- 
dence but for the unfortunate consequences 
of the partition of the country. The uprooting 
and movement into India of over seven 
million human beings required the diversion 
of major available resources for their relief 
and rehabilitation. Many impatient indivi- 
duals, without realising the urgency of the 
situation, have criticised the Government 
for their failure to organise social services 
on an appreciable scale. However, the 
Planning Commission is making efforts to 
derive for the people whatever advantage is 
possible from the available resources and at 
least, strengthen private social service 
agencies. One important step that the 
Commission has taken is the creation of the 
body known as the Bharat Sevak Samaj 
(Society for the Service of the Country). 


This organisation is initiated by the 
Planning Commission with the full support 
of the State. Its tasks are: first, to recruit 
social workers at the lowest level, especially 
in villages; second, to co-ordinate the work 
of various social service agencies for rendering 
most essential services; and third, to organise 
social work utilising all available human 
and material resources. This national agency, 
working together with the community 
development projects in rural areas, is likely 
to stimulate social service activities to a 
very great extent. 


With this historical background, it is now 


possible to evaluate the initiation and 
execution of programmes of social work in 
various fields. In the following pages, an 
attempt is made to deal with only a few 
important social problems in terms of 
agencies and their welfare programmes. A 
large number of organisations started by 
progressive individuals exist in remote parts 
of the country. There are, on the whole, 
about 7,000 large and small organisations 


in the country, dealing with health and 
sanitation, education, labour welfare, mothers’ 
and children’s welfare, ctc. But here are des- 
cribed only major institutions and their work. 


Rural Social Services—India is a land of 
villages. Over 80 per cent of her population 
still live in villages and require extensive 
social aid to improve their economic and 
social conditions. Mahatma Gandhi gave a 
new hope and a new message to these rural 
masses, by his socio-politico-economic acti- 
vities. His economic programmes and 
political campaigns were based on his faith 
in the village people. He made the village 
his home and organised such institutions as 
the All-India Spinners’ Association and the 
All-India Village Industries’ Association, 
which later produced a large number of 
social workers, organised various Gandhian 
movements like the Talimi Sangh, the Gandhi 
Seva Sangh, the Sarvodaya Movement, the 
Kasturba Gandhi National Memorial Trust, 
etc. The activities of all these bodies centre 
round the village. After his death, on the 
initiative of the Prime Minister, the Gandhi 
Memorial Fund proposed the gradual 
creation of “Gandhi Ghars” or Community 
Centres in all the villages of India. 


Very extensive work is done in rural areas 
by other private agencies. Amongst the chief 
of these is the Institute of Rural Reconstruc- 
tion, Shriniketan in Bengal, which was 
founded in 1922 by Shri Rabindra Nath 
Tagore. Equally important is the work done 
by the Central Uplift Association of Bombay, 
the Indian Village Service at Lucknow, the 
Lok Vidyapith in Madhya Bharat, the Firka 
Development Scheme in Madras, the Village 
Uplift Association of Madras and the rural 
welfare centres at places like Martandum in 
Travancore-Cochin, and Etawah in Uttar 
Pradesh. All these organisations work for 
economic and social betterment of the rural 
population. . 
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The British rulers introduced a number 
of welfare activities as part of the State 
programmes for rural welfare. These included 
work like that of the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research which runs the Gov- 
ernment agricultural farms and _ executes 
programmes for the improvement of 
agriculture and organisation of the co- 
operative movement. Almost every State in 
India has now extensive programmes of 
rural development, especially for building 
roads, digging wells, improving irrigation 
and agriculture. 


The latest and the most extensive plan 
for the development of rural life in the 
country is contemplated by what are known 
as the Community Development Projects. 
These projects aim at securing the fullest 
development of the material and human 
resources of each area. Each Project includes 
abount 300 villages with a total area of 
between 450 and 500 square miles and culti- 
vation of about 1,50,000 acres of land. A 
population of approximately 200,000 persons 
will be dealt with. Each Project will be 
divided into three blocks with a population 
of 60,000 to 70,000 persons, and each block 
is divided into groups of five villages each. 
These development projects are distributed 
all over the country and the first 55 projects 
are to be started this year. The estimated 
cost of each rural community project of the 
basic type is estimated at Rs. 66,00,000, in- 
cluding capital expenditure, whereas each 
composite rural community project which 
will include the development of towns within 
the area will cost Rs. 1,11,00,000. The total 
cost of the 55 projects is estimated to be 
Rs. 36,00,00,000. 


The main programmes of these develop- 
ment projects will include improvement of 
communications, development of agriculture, 
treatment of problems of health, education, 
employment and housing and the provision 
of a small number of social services in terms 


of the needs of the villages. A detailed idea 
of these Community Projects is given in the 
draft outline of Community Projects, issued 
by the Community Project Administration 
of the Planning Commission, Government of 


India. 


The Under-privileged Communities.— 
Whilst the twentieth century has scen the ex- 
tensive development of communications, 
commerce and industry, various factors 
have led to the existence of what are called 
the “Backward Classes.” The estimated 
population of Backward Classes in India in 
1950 was 498.37 lacs. The Backward Classes, 
especially, the Harijans, received greatest 
attention at the hands of Mahatma Gandhi. 
His most important creation was the Harijan 
Sevak Sangh in 1932. This is a voluntary 
organisation with 35 State Branches and 
320 District Committees. Its chief activity 
has been to extend educational facilities to 
Harijan children. It has set up 200 hostels 
for Harijan boys and girls all over India, and 
gives grants-in-aid to schools, hostels, indus- 
trial institutions etc. It has a band of devot- 
ed workers whose main function is to remove 
the social disabilities of Harijans, especially 
in the rural areas. The organisation spends 
about Rs. 15 lacs every year for the welfare of 
Harijans. 


The State also is making efforts to cradi- 


cate the evil of untouchability. According to- 


Part III, Article 17 of the Constitution of 
India, untouchability is abolished and _ its 
practice in any form is forbidden. Legisla- 
tion has been made in various States also 
enabling the removal of such social disabi- 
lities. Most of the State Governments have 
taken special measures to improve the living 
conditions of Harijans. 


State aid to Harijans usually takes the 
form of free education, In addition, culti- 
vable waste lands are made available and 
small loans are given to enable them to 
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become cultivators and improve their eco- 
nomic conditions. Vocational and technical 
training is also provided for suitable candi- 
dates; and multipurpose co-operatives are 
organised for their exclusive benefit. Central 
and State Governments have made provision 
for their employment by reserving a certain 
number of posts for Harijans. 


Scheduled Tribes——India has a tribal po- 
pulation of about 26 millions, of which 17.8 
millions belong to 245 scheduled tribes. 
These forest and backward communities have 
lived in the hilly and unfertile parts of the 
country for several centuries. Some of them 
have come into contact with other communi- 
ties at different levels of culture and have 
acculturised and assimilated with them. A 
few others are still forest dwellers and live 
in a hunting-cum-agricultural economy. A 
large number of tribals are now settled in 
rural areas as tenants or agricultural 
labourers. Quite a substantial number has 


migrated to towns and cities, thousands of 
whom now work in mines and factories in 
various parts of the country. 


Under British rule, the tribal population 
interested only the Anthropologists and 
scholars. Very little was done for their 
welfare. Pioneering work in tribal areas was 
done by the late Shri Thakar Bapa of the 
Servants of India Society, one of the chief 
followers of Mahatma Gandhi, and by some 
of the Christian missions. At present, about 
30 tribal welfare agencies work all over 
India under the guidance of the Bharatia 
Adam Jati Seva Sangh, a central national 
organisation, which came into existence 
immediately after independence. 


The Five-Year Plan of the Government 
of India has provided about Rs. 25,00,00,000 
for the welfare of all Backward Classes, a 
substantial part of which will be devoted to 
the Scheduled Tribes. The Government of 
India have appointed Shri L. M. Shrikant, 


one of the foremost workers with the late 
Shri Thakar Bapa, as special Tribal Welfare 
Commissioner, Extensive plans are made for 
social and economic development of the 
tribal people, by improving roads and. 
communications, providing health and edu- 
cation, and developing tribal arts and crafts. 


Ex-Criminal Tribes.—The total population 
of what the British called Criminal Tribes, 
due to their peculiar social customs and 
psychological traits, was 22,68,348 in 1950. 
Of these, 77,159 were ‘registered’. The 
administrative approach to this problem 
began as early as 1798 and the first Criminal 
Tribal Act was passed in 1871. The Govern- 
ment of India have now decided to repeal 
this from 31st August, 1952. With this, the 
problem becomes more complex. So far the 
policy was to- notify individuals or entire 
groups as criminals and restrict their 
movements to certain permitted areas. The 
Government of India have now decided to 
treat all ex-criminal tribes as Backward 
Classes, and deal with any criminal activity 
as an individual offence against law, and not 
brand the whole community as criminal. 


Industrial Labour.—Perhaps the most 
militant and best organised underprivileged 
group in India is the industrial working 
class. Their total population in 1951 was 
28,50,000. The Trade Union Movement in 
India almost synchronised with Mahatma 
Gandhi’s political movement in 1921. By 
1925, the labour Movement in the country 
gained sufficient strength and was organised 
in several unions. There are now three main 
national Trade Union organizations in India. 
The All-India Trade Union Congress with 
communist sympathies, the Hind Mazdoor 
Sabha under liberal socialist leadership and 
the Indian National Trade Union Congress 
which is sympathetic to the Indian National 
Congress. The progress of industrialisation 
in India has produced in its wake appalling 
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conditions of Labour. Social conditions 
deteriorated due to low wages, long hours 
of work, undesirable working conditions, etc. 
The welfare of the worker was ignored, 
although instances were not wanting, though 
few, of employers who had genuine interest 
in the welfare of their workers. The rise of 
the trade union movement and a general 
awakening of the nation’s consciousness have 
drawn the attention of the Government to 
the disabilities of the working classes. Since 
Independence, the Central and State Govern- 
ments have taken several measures to prevent 
the exploitation of labour, and to regulate 
their wages and working conditions, improve 
their health and housing as well as provide 
educational and recreational facilities for 
them and their children, inside and outside 
industrial establishments. Suitable legislation 
has also been made to regulate the relations 
between management and labour in the 
country. In short, the measures adopted by 
the Indian Government go far in establishing 
the total welfare of the industrial worker. 
Acts like the Employees’ State Insurance Act 
1948 and Employees’ Provident Fund Act 
1952 are but beginnings in Government’s 
plans to provide complete social security for 
labour. 


Women’s Welfare.—India has always given 
a place of honour to the woman in the family 
and community; but the scope of her social 
participation has varied with varying customs. 
The impact of western culture and the pro- 
gress of education of women in urban areas 
have led to the rise of a definite movement 
for the betterment of the woman’s status 
and for increasing her participation in social 
life. 


There are two important organisations, 
viz., the National Council of Women in 
India and the All-India Women’s Conference, 
taking a leading part in organising activities 
for the welfare of women. The National 
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Council of Women in India was created by 
Lady Aberdeen who was President of the 
International Council of Women in 1920. 
The Association actually began to function 
in 1925 when Lady M. D. J. Tata became its 
first Founder-President. Its activities mainly 
centre round welfare work for Indian women 
and children and include rural welfare, the 
organisation of emergency relief centres, the 
promotion of social education through audio- 
visual aids, programmes relating to food and 
nutrition and social recreation. The organisa- 
tion has twelve major branches throughout 
India, and important organisations like the 
Girl Guides, the National YWCA, the 
Association for Moral and Social Hygiene 
and the Trained Nurses’ Association of India 
are affiliated to it. 


The need for another organisation arose 
probably because the NCWI was very much 
associated with aristocracy and did not play 
any part in the nation’s freedom struggle. 


The All-India Women’s Conference owes 
its origin to an appeal made in 1925 by the 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, to 
the Indian women. The appeal said, ‘Tell 
us with one voice what you want and keep 
on telling us till you get them”. 


In response to this appeal, Mrs. Margaret 
Cousins, Secretary of the Women’s Indian 


Association, Madras, issued a circular appeal | 


to women all over India to form local com- 
mittees to hold a conference to declare their 
views. 


The first All-India Women’s Conference 
met at Poona in January 1927. Since 
then, annual Conferences have been held. 
Gradually the Association undertook import- 
ant activities, sponsored many civic and 
political causes and played a leading role 
in the country’s freedom struggle. It con- 
cerns itself with problems like women’s 
education, early marriage, representation of 
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women in legislatures and the problem of 
women in industries. Now that the Constitu- 
tion of India guarantees equal position to 
women, the Conference concentrates its 
attention on social welfare activities. The 
All-India Women’s Conference has 30 
branches in the whole country. 


After the death of Shrimati Kasturba 
Gandhi, the Kasturba Gandhi National 
Memorial Fund was raised, primarily to 
serve the poor and needy women and 
children in rural India. Establishment of 
hospitals and charitable dispensaries for 
women and children, maternity homes, child 
welfare centres and institutions of similar 
nature forms a major part of the Kasturba 
Gandhi National Memorial Trust’s welfare 
services. In addition, it promotes and en- 
courages primary education, training in 
handicrafts, cottage industries and other 
useful arts amongst rural women and 
children. The Trust also trains women for 
all women and child welfare activities. The 
878 Sevikas trained by the Trust between 
1945 and 1950 are distributed in 17 Centres 
all over the country. The Trust runs 18 
areas over 200 village work centres and about 
75 medical aid centres. Approximately 400 
trained women social workers were engaged 
to run rural welfare centres. The Trust 
places a great emphasis on imparting basic 
education and training village midwives on 
scientific basis. By 1950, it had trained }10 
midwives and 97 basic education teachers. 


Child Welfare—The problem of Child 
Welfare in India is of recent origin. The 
joint family, as an important social institu- 
tion, looked after the welfare of the child for 
centuries and the child had always received 
the affection, care and protection of all the 
family members. In the Arthashastra of 
Kautilya as well as in the Smritis of Manu, 
Apastambha, Vishnu and such other Hindu 
codes, there are stray references which 


explain that handicapped children were 
accorded a special treatment by the State. 


The impact of western civilization and the 
progress of industrialization weakened the 
joint family system, creating thereby mani- 
fold problems of child welfare in the country. 
Rapid industrial development and the growth 
of urbanism created slum areas in cities and 
towns with insanitary housing conditions. 
These developments gradually led to the 
neglect of the child. These have created 
the need for organisation of child welfare 
services in India. 


There are about forty million children 
under five years in India; the United Nations 
have estimated the child population of the 
country under 16 at 13,20,00,000. 


Private agencies like Mother and Child 
Welfare Societies, Baby Week Organisations, 
Infant Welfare Societies etc., came into 
existence in various States. Their activities 
were mainly symbolic and concerned small 
numbers of children in restricted areas. 


The Indian Red Cross is the largest single 
voluntary organisation which has made 
substantial contribution to improve and 
extend the maternity and child welfare 
services in the country. In 1939, a Bureau 
of Maternity and Child Welfare was set up 
by the Red Cross with a view to co-ordinating 
the efforts of different organisations in the 
country. The Kasturba Gandhi National 
Memorial Trust has rendered extensive 
service in rural areas in the cause of maternity 
and child welfare. 


The pre-school has made considerable 
headway in India, and if its progress has not 
been rapid, it is only due to lack of resources. 
Day Nurseries are organised by private indi- 
viduals, municipalities and a number of 
other child and community welfare agencies. 
Known as Bal-Vadi or “Childrens’ Garden”, 
the pre-schools in India are developing on 
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their own lines, according to the socio-econo- 
mic conditions prevailing in the community. 


With the growth in number of State, local 
and community agencies, the need was felt 
for a national agency to co-ordinate child 
welfare activities. In 1943, the All-India 
Women’s Conference created the All-India 
Save the Children’s Committees; and later, 
in post war years, a National Committee for 
Child Welfare was formed at the instance of 
the U. N. Appeal for Children Fund, which, 
in 1949, became independent of the U. N. 
Fund. This year, the Indian Council for 
Child Welfare has come into existence as a 
central body to co-ordinate and develop child 
welfare services in the country. It is at the 
request of its President that the International 
Union for Child Welfare has decided to hold 
its International Study Conference in India 
in December, 1952, which will meet for the 
first time in an Asian country. 


Two important national organisations deal 
with the welfare and development of the 
normal child. The Scout Movement came 
into existence in 1909 and went through many 
vicissitudes for political reasons, till the 
consolidated Bharat Scouts and Guides was 
created in 1952. The references to the Scout 
Movements are made in detail in the Section 
on Youth Movement. The Junior Sections of 
the various Scout Movements have rendered 
unique service to thousands of children during 
the last thirty years. The Balkan-ji-Bari, ori- 
ginally founded in Sind, is now the chief na- 
tional organisation for children and provides 
opportunties for recreation and development 
to a large number of children. The first 
Children’s Centre in Bombay was started 
in 1951 under its auspices. Organisations 
similar to the Balkan-ji-Bari exist also in 
some other States. 


Till 1920, youthful offenders were com- 
mitted to a reformatory under Section 399 of 


the Criminal Procedure Code. The first 


2 


Children’s Act was passed in 1920 in Madras, 
and in Bombay in 1924. Since then, other 
States have passed their Children’s Acts. 
Last year, a Model Chiidren’s Act was 
finalised by the Government of India for 
adoption all over the country. The Model 
Children’s Act suggests the raising of the 
age limit from 18 to 21 years. And now 
there are remand homes, juvenile courts, 
probationers’ services and children’s institu- 
tions in a few of the States. The Chembur 
Children’s village in Bombay is perhaps the 
largest in the country. 


The Youth Movement.—The Youth Move- 
ment in the different countries of the world 
is dominated by political ideas and motives 
and generally influenced by the prevailing 
socio-economic conditions. 


The present awakening in India dates back 
to 1906, when her major political party 
enunciated the cult of ‘Swadeshi’ as India’s 
economic and political goal. Between 1906 
and 1920, there was great intellectual agita- 
tion and political awakening which strirred 
the political consciousness of the youth, 
especially in Bengal, the Punjab and Maha- 
rashtra. In 1916 and 1917, the Indian Scout 
Movement was born. In 1920, Mahatma 
Gandhi asked the students to leave the foreign 
dominated educational institutions and serve 
the country. About the same time, Dr. Annie 
Besant, aided by Dr. G. S. Arundale, an 
outstanding educationist, started the Theoso- 
phists Movement in India. While these 
events were stirring the youth and moulding 
the youth movement, the visit of the Simon 
Commission in 1927 to India gave it a 
tremendous fillip. The movement reached 
its climax in 1930, during Gandhiji’s Civil 
Disobedience movement. Youth Leagues 
were extensively organised in cities and 
villages, and students took active part in 
their activities in urban as well as rural 


areas. The Youth Movement gradually 
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became essentially the Student’s Movement 
and came to be influenced by different 
political ideologies. 


Though primarily political in their origin, 
youth organisations were nevertheless active 
in non-political fields too. The Y.M.H.A., 
Y.M.M.A., and the Y.M.P.A., organized 
paralle] movements for the benefit of the 


Hindu, Muslim and Parsee youth respectively. 


In rural areas, important Hindu castes 
created caste youth organisations like the 
‘Patidar Yuvak Sangh,’ 


duce sor ial reforms in the 


and sought to intro- 


ir own communities. 


The Scout Movement continues to be one 
of the largest youth organisations in the 
It was seriously affected by political 
considerations in 1937, when the All-India 
Scout held 
major division between the British dominated 


country. 


Conference was leading to a 
Scout Associations and the nationalist organi- 
sations. The latter subsequently formed the 
united Hindustan Scout Association. After 
Independence, all the Scout organizations in 
India united and formed the Bharat Scouts 


and Guides. 


Many youth activities centre round re- 
creational and physical fitness activities. The 
‘Akhada’ or gymnasium movement is populat 
amongst certain sections. The playground 
movement has developed mainly through 
educational institutions and private local 
There are many other ‘youth 
work 


agencies. 
organisations in the country 
locally with intellectual, 
cultural and religious objectives. 
the major movements and their chief object- 
tives have been mentioned here. 


which 
physical, social, 


sut only 


India thus belongs to that group of 
countries, like China and Egypt, where the 
political appeal dominated major youth 
organisations and their 
seeds of other youth programmes were sown 


by the pioneer organizers. 


activities, though 
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Physically Handicapped.—Organised work 
for the education and welfare of the blind 
can perhaps be traced back to the establish- 
ment of the first the blind at 
Amritsar in 1897. ‘wo more schools for the 


blind, one at 


school fo 


Palamcottai and the other at 
Calcutta, were established before the close 
of the last century. Two other schools, the 
American Mission School for the Blind and 
the Victoria Memorial School, were establish- 
ed in Bombay in the beginning of the present 


century 


\t present, there are about 50 institutions 
for the blind in India, and about 1500 blind 
children and adults are receiving shelter, 
education and vocational training in these 
institutions. The Training Centre for the 
Adult Blind, Dehra 


institutions also cater to the needs of 


Dun, and one or two 
othe1 
the blind adults. The majority of institutions 
for the blind are run by charitable organisa- 
tions with State aid. Eleven institutions in 
India are managed exclusively by Govern- 


ment. 


One of the earliest and the most important 
steps taken by the Government of India to 
deal with the problem of the blind was the 
appointment of the Joint Committee of the 
Central Advisory Board of Education and 
Health in 1943. The Joint Committee was 
charged = with task of inquiring 
the extent of —blind- 
and recommend- 
blindness 
as well as for the welfare of the blind. 
“The Report on Blindness in India”, sub- 
mitted by the Joint Committee, is the most 
reliable document available to teachers and 
workers for the blind. The Government of 
India have accepted, in principle, the major 
recommendations of this Report and are 
taking steps to implement them. One of the 


the 
and 
suitable 


into causes 


ness making 


ations for the prevention of 


major recommendations is the establishment 
of Councils on Blindness in the States and 
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at the Centre. Accordingly, the Government 
of India have recommended to all the State 
Governments to consider the possibility of 
forming State Councils on Blindness. Three 
States, Bombay, PEPSU and Hyderabad, 
have already formed such Councils. 

In order to take practical steps for promo- 
ting education and welfare of the blind, the 
Government of India instituted in 1947 a 
special unit under the Ministry of Education 
to deal with this problem along with the 
problems of other handicapped groups. 


The Training Centre for the Adult Blind, 
formerly known as St. Dunstan’s Hostel for 
the Indian War-Blind, which was started in 
1943 for the resettlement of blinded 
servicemen of World War II, has grown to 
be one of the biggest and the best organisa- 
tions in this country for training blind adults. 
It has trained nearly 300 blinded ex-service- 
men and helped many to resettle in their own 
villages and towns. St. Dunstan’s maintains 


CX 


a permanent organisation for the after-care 
of its former trainees. When the majority of 
the blinded ex-servicemen completed their 
training by the close of 1949, the Government 
of India took over the administration of the 
Hostel and extended its services to the civilian 
blind as well. At present, 125 blind adults 
from various parts of the country are under- 
going training at this Centre. The Govern- 
ment of India spend about Rs. 2,50,000 a 
year on it. 


Employment is one of the most difficult 
problems facing the blind in India. Possibili- 
ties of their employment are being explored 
in the country while, at the Centre, provision 
is made for such training as would enable 
the trained blind to be absorbed in industry. 
Efforts are now being made to establish a 
sheltered workshop as part of the Training 
Centre. 


Another important development is the 
establishment of the Central Braille Printing 


Press at Dehra Dun. It is the first of its 
kind in this country and perhaps in South- 
East Asia. It has already brought out its first 
book in Hindi. In the initial stages, the 
Braille Printing Press will, perhaps, have to 
confine itself to the production of books in 
Hindi alone; but attempts will soon be made 
to publish books in other major Indian 
languages also. 


Treatment of Social 
Vice.—Prostitution is an Vice. 
Religion sanctioned the ‘Devadasi’ system by 
which girls were offered to deities and ex- 
pected to lead a life of celibacy. The 
Devadasis later turned into dancing girls to 
entertain priests and pilgrims. Prostitution 
also had royal patronage in ancient India. 
Indian rulers often maintained a_ large 
number of young girls as court dancers and 
singers. This profession was then hereditary. 


Prevention and 


ancient 


Prostitution as a commercial vice, with its 
network of agencies to procure women and 
children and run brothels, followed in the 
wake of growing industrialisation. Wars gave 
an impetus to this profession. 


Reliable statistics of prostitutes are not 
available in India. According to the Associa- 
tion for Moral and Social Hygiene in India, 
which is an All-India Organisation for the 
prevention of traffic in person and for the 
rchabilitation of prostitutes, there are 269 
brothels in Bombay, 5095 in Bengal, about 
350 in Bihar and 223 in Orissa. Brothel 
keeping is illegal in Madras, Punjab and 
some other States. In Bombay City, there 
are 12,058 prostitutes. Prostitution is permit- 
ted in segregated areas in certain States. 
Bengal has 21 segregated areas. There are 
eight tolerated areas in Calcutta and 228 
in the rest of the State. Bihar has one 
segregated and a number of tolerated arcas. 

A special survey of commercial vice was 
made in Delhi by the Women’s Protection 
League. The survey recorded 1,332 cases 
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including 730 girls in brothels, 505 clandestine 
prostitutes, 43 promiscuous cases and 54 girls 
in moral danger. 


Attempts to deal with the problem through 
legislation broadly fall under two heads: 
regulation and abolition. Regulation does 
not legally ban prostitution but forbids 
trafficking in women, brothel-keeping, and 
otherwise living on the earnings of prostitutes. 
According to this method, licences are issued 
to registered prostitutes who are segregated 
to a notified area and are subject to periodical 
medical examination. If found infected, 
they are forbidden to entertain visitors till 
the medical officer certifies complete cure. 
The second method requires the complete 
abolition of commercial prostitution. Any 
person proved to be practising or abetting 
the practice of commercial prostitution is 
liable for punishment. The present Brothel 
Acts are defective in that they leave many 
loopholes and make it easily possible for the 
prostitutes and their aides to circumvent 
them. Besides the enforcement machinery 
is either: corrupt or inadequate. 


The Association for Moral and Social 
Hygiene in India has been trying in recent 
years to enlist public co-operation for better 
and more uniform legislation on prostitution. 
The Association has outlined a Social Pro- 
tection Programme to be implemented in 
every State, with the help of social workers, 
physicians dealing with V. D., lawyers, 
magistrates, the police, educationists and 
religious missionaries. The programme 
consists of the following six activities: — 


(1) Regional surveys of commercial 
vice; 


(2) Surveys of the health problems 
arising out of commercial vice; 

(3) Studying prevailing legislation on 
the subject and making suitable 
recommendations ; 
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(4) Promotion of scientific sex educa- 
tion; 

(5) Surveys of social service agencies 
working in the field; and 

(6) Social action for the eradication of 
commercial vice. 


Beggary.—The total beggar population in 
India is not known. There are four main 
types of beggars, viz., the religious mendicants 
or sadhus, persons who follow beggary as an 
occupation, physically handicapped persons 
who resort to beggary and destitute persons. 


In ancient times, the community was 
responsible for providing maintenance to 
those who worked for the promotion of 
religion, culture and social services. Giving 
alms to poor students and physically and 
mentally handicapped persons was encour- 
aged. In course of time, this dwindled into 
indiscriminate charity; and in medieval times 
large numbers of able bodied work-shy 
persons took to beggary as a regular occupa- 
tion under the garb of religious mendicancy. 
Large concentrations of beggar population, 
very often living in beggar camps, came 
into existence in the holy towns and cities. 
The recurring famines and the increase of 
landless labour population as a result of the 
land policy of the British Government con- 
tributed further to augment the number of 


beggars. 


A few towns and cities have beggar homes 
or alms houses but these are hardly able to 
touch the fringe of the problem. Proposals 
to create beggar’s colonies, providing shelter, 
vocational training and employment for 
beggars are under consideration of some 
State Governments. Legislation on beggary 
has not proved successful so far, mainly due 
to lack of enforcement personnel. Beggary 
remains at present an unsolved problem. It 
thrives on tradition, sentimental philanthropy 
and misguided charity. A number of anti- 
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beggary campaigns have been recently con- 
ducted in the country. The problem con- 
tinues to receive the active attention of all 
social workers and government officials. 


Correctional Administration—Full and 
correct statistics of crime and criminals in 
India are not available. A few sample studies 
have shown that poverty is the main cause 
of crime in India. Socio-psychological causes 
also are to some extent contributory to the 
incidence of crime. Our approach to the 
prevention and treatment of crime has been 
so far mainly penal. The law, the judiciary, 
the jail administration, and, to a certain 
extent, even the community are guided more 
by the principles of retribution and deter- 
rence than of treatment, correction and 
rehabilitation. 


The history of penal reform in India dates 
back to 1836, when a committee was ap- 
pointed to study the conditions in Indian 
jails. The committee recommended a more 
rigid administration and a more rigorous 
punishment to prisoners. A series of com- 
mittees and conferences followed’ in 1864, 
1877, 1888-9, 1892 and 1899. Almost all 
these made recommendations in such matters 
as housing of prisoners, improvement in diet, 
the, system of labour and the granting of 
remission. The Cardew Committee, appointed 
in 1919, made far reaching recommendations 
in the light of modern developments in the 
approach to this problem and advised radical 
changes in the country’s jail administration. 
All the jail reforms made in the last 30 years, 
were mostly based on the recommendations 
of this Committee. 


At present, the Indian Penal and the 
Criminal Procedure Codes are in force in 
the whole country; but the jail administration 
varies from State to State. The Probation 
of Offenders Act is on the Statute Book in 
the States of Bombay, Madras and Uttar 
Pradesh. Borstal Schools have been opened 
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in the States of Bombay, Madras, Mysore, 
Uttar Pradesh, Delhi, Punjab and West 
Bengal. In the other States, no correctional 
services have been developed. 

The administration of jails is rigidly 
governed by the Jail Manual which em- 
phasises the custodial and penal aspects and 
misses the correctional approach. 


The experience of jail life by thousands of 
political workers during the freedom struggle 
has created a great interest in penal reform. 
An All-India Crime Prevention Society was 
formed in 1949, with an aim to put the 
entire field of social defence on scientific lines. 
In 1952, a conference of Inspectors-General 
of Prisons of all States was held in Bombay 
at the instance of the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences, Bombay. A great step forward was 
taken when a six months’ training course 
organised by a U. N. Technical Assistant in 
Correctional Administration, was given this 
year at the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 
to jail officials from all over the country. 
The course was followed by a Conference of 
Inspectors-General of Prisons which made 
very important recommendations. The 
Planning Commission has taken cognisance 
of the recommendations of this Conference. 


The above brief survey of the main social 
problems in India, the methods of treatment 
and the agencies dealing with them does not 
exhaust the vast field of social work in India 
by small and large organisations. 


Soon after Independence the entire energy 
and resources of the nation had to be directed 
to solve the problem of millions of refugees 
from Pakistan. The recovery has been quick 
and attention is now being gradually focussed 
on the treatment of at least some of the 
vital social problems. A country steeped 
in poverty, with its food resources depleted, 
its population growing at an alarming rate 
and many of its industries yet to grow, has 
naturally to give principal attention to its 
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economic problems. It is only due to the 
awakening and organised voice of social 


service agencies and the Press, as also to the 


awareness of important social problems on 
the part of the leaders of the nation, that 
social action is being taken on a scale which, 
though small, is yet greater than what was 
undertaken during the last two centuries. 
There is yet a vast field to be covered, 
problems arc many and extremely difficult, 
there is a lack of trained personnel and 


leadership, and there is an unbridgeable gulf 
in terms of resources. The country is receiv- 
ing assistance from the U. N. as well as from 
other countries. Above all, there is growing 
sympathy for our problems and a desire to 
understand them in foreign countries. It is 
only world-wide co-operation, international 
goodwill and human understanding that can 
solve problems like those of India not only 
in her own interest but in that of the whole 
world. 








RURAL NEEDS AND WELFARE PROJECTS 


By Dr. J. C. KUMARAPPA 


The impact of western civilization with its industrial system on India, has created 
a great gulf between urban and rural life and given rise to many a social and economic problern. 
In the following article, Dr. Kumarappa giyes an appraisal of the problems that assail the 
rural population, examines critically the efforts made at present by public and private agencies 
to meet them and suggests alternative ways and means of tackling them. 


Dr. Kumarappa is President, All-India Village Industries’ Association, Wardha, 


I. Introductory.-Since India came under 
the influence cf Western civilisation, her old 
order changed considerably. ‘The impact 
has caused a great gulf between the urban 
and rural populations. The urban popula- 
tion is moving fast towards western modes 
of life while the rural population is still 
clinging to the land. Hence it is necessary 
for us to understand the needs of the rural 
population so that we can plan out ways and 
means of meeting them. 


It is not possible within the scope of an 
article of this type to give a complete picture 
of a vast country like India. An attempt 
will, however, be made to describe the needs 
of the rural population and also the ways 
and means that have been adopted to meet 
these needs by different agencies; such as, 
those under the Government and those by 
private effort and experiment. Naturally, 
a description of this kind can only aim to 
give a bird’s-eye-view. Readers will have to 
make further efforts to gather more informa- 
tion along lines in which they are interested. 


I]. Needs: (a) Planning.—In rural parts, 
man comes into direct touch with nature. 
He tries to bring to bear on nature his 
knowledge of her idiosyncracies and tries to 
make her serve his purposes. To this end, 
man works and his work has to be supple- 
men‘ed by a considerable amount of experi- 
ment and research in technological methods, 


In our country, the greatest single factor 
that shapes rural life is the monsoon. This 
gives tone and substance to man’s life in the 
village. If the monsoon is good, he has a lot 


of work on the fields and produces ample 
stock for his year’s needs. 

The 
during off-seasons, he 


‘Therefore, 
may remain either 
partly or wholly unemployed. Hence our 
plan needs to be such as will provide him 
employment throughout the year, keeping in 
mind the 
periods. 


monsoon is seasonal. 


requirements of the monsoon 
This also indicates the need for 
organising our industries in such a way as 
will fit into the agriculturist’s yearly calendar. 
our subsidiary and cottage 
industries are not mere philanthropic insti- 
tutions but an integral part of a coordinated 
Any plan we lay down 
for the work of the people will, therefore, 
have to take into consideration these primary 
requirements caused by this seasonal aspect 
of rural life and the need for full employ- 
ment, 


Thus we. sce 


plan for the whole. 


(b) Food and Water.—The impact of 
money economy has deranged our dietary 
habits. People have taken to growing com- 
mercial crops, such as, jute, tobacco, long- 
staple cotton and sugar cane, in preference 
to growing material for the fundamental 
needs for their own nutrition. Their diet is, 
as a result, unbalanced and has become 


largely cereal based. This has led to a 


considerable amount of weakness in people 
consequent on mal-nutrition. 


Not only is the people’s diet deficient in 
nutritive clements, caused by lack of protec- 
tive foods, but what nutriment is readily 
available is also thrown away by bad 
methods of processing. Nutritious paddy that 
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is grown is put through mills and brought 
out as pure starch in the shape of polished 
rice. These mal-practices also have affected 
the general health of the population. They 
have grown weak and consequently their 
efficiency has suffered. So it will be necessary 
for us to include in our plan a consideration 
for proper methods of crop planning, to 
produce such food articles as are imperative 
for maintaining good health. 


The diet should not be merely an imita- 
tion of the dietary, usually obtaining in 
western countries mostly based on animal 
foods. Our climate requires a vegetarian 
base, and physical work requires certain 
amount of energy producing elements. There- 
fore any rural development scheme must 
take into consideration the need for the 
improvement of the dietetic requirements of 


the people. 


Maldistribution of wealth has closely 
followed this individualistic commercialisa- 
tion of rural life, with the result that the 
elementary needs of the community, such 
as, provision of water, which was largely 
formerly met by private philanthropy in 
the form of construction of tanks and irriga- 
tion canals, sinking of wells and provision 
of other forms of water supply are now 
neglected. With the advent of an indivi- 
dualistic outlook, this source of meeting our 
needs has been more or less closed, with the 
result that the rural population in India is 
suffering both from want of good drinking 
water and its adequate supply for their 
animals and irrigation. Hence it is necessary 
to keep in mind this primary need as distinct 
from the commercial interests of individuals. 


(c) Farm animals—The diet require- 
ments in India today are largely deficient in 
milk contents. A population subsisting 
mainly on vegetarian food requires a gene- 
rous supply of milk to fulfil the need for 
animal proteins in the diet. 
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Apart from this, we have no other natural 
source available in our country for power, 
such as, supplies of high quality coal and 
mineral oils like petrol. This need for 
power had been previously met by animal 
husbandry. During the British regime, 
efforts at producing good animals had been 
diverted to producing strong and hefty bulls 
for purposes of drawing gun carriages. Con- 
sequently, the whole of the animal develop- 
ment during that period had been a set back 
as far as the needs of the people were 
concerned. The peasants cannot afford to 
feed and maintain such big bulls nor cows 
which are not good yielders of milk. The 
result is the double purpose, for which our 
animal husbandry should cater, has been 
neglected. Hence, any project that aims 
at satisfying the requirements of the village 
fully should also find an important place for 
animal husbandry. 


(d) Clothing —We have already referred 
to the inroads of the commercial aspect of 
life in the requirement of food. With the 
advent of the machine age, the organisation 
for the supply of even simple clothing has 
been completely put out of gear with the 
requirements of our rural economy. 


In our country, simple cotton clothing had 
been in use for ages. This cotton was grown, 
spun and woven into cloth by various hand 
processes. The quality also was of such high 
order as to attract the greedy eyes of the 
materialist West. But now this opening for 
occupation of the unemployed moments of 
the agriculturist by utilising his spare time 
in producing this fundamental requirement 
of clothing as a subsidiary industry has now 
been destroyed, leaving the rural population 
in a state of partial employment during a 
great part of the year. This is one of the 
causes of dire poverty with which we are 
faced in India. At present, when a farmer 
produces food materials he has to sell part 
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of them to obtain his clothing requirements. 
Therefore, he is doubly impoverished. His 
part time occupation of spinning and weav- 
ing cloth is taken away and part of his food 
materials has also to be disposed of to buy 
his clothes. If we wish our planned economy 
to serve the rural population to better their 
cconomic condition, it is necessary that we 
should reinstate subsidiary industries to 
process food as well as to find the where- 
withal to clothe ourselves. Unless this is 
done, it will be very difficult to find such 
employment for millions of people as will 
keep them profitably engaged throughout the 
year. 


Apart from cotton, wool is necessary for 
blankets and, in the colder regions, for cloth- 
ing too. This can provide employment to 
our shepherds. 


Similarly, sericulture gives employment in 
producing material for finer qualities of 
garments in the form of silk. 


We may include also under this heading 
the need for leather goods, especially, for 
drawing water from the wells by motes and 
the necessary harness for the animals. Apart 
from this, in most parts of India a certain 
amount of footwear is also an essential 
requirement. This leather industry provides 
an outlet for the disposal of hides and skins 
of various animals. 


(¢) Education—Planned life of a Com- 
munity or Society will have to be bascd on 
a philosophy of life. This needs the training 
of the youth in certain patterns of behaviour. 
For this purpose, it is necessary to have a 
plan of education which will satisfy the 
requirements of that particular community. 
At the same time, such education ought to 
develop the intellect also to such an extent 
as to be able to produce scientific advance- 
ment and cultural progress. What we have 
seen so far shows that the basis of life in 
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rural parts is cconomic activity; therefore, 
an education built up on such activity will 
be best suited to a country such as ours. 
Hence, to this end Gandhiji had formulated 
what is known as the Nai Talim system which 
works on the principle of inculcating know- 
ledge through various crafts. Children 
taught in this manner not only develop their 
alertness in their own industries and crafts 
but also develop into responsible citizens. 


(f) Medical care—We have alluded to 
the broken health of the villagers, which is 
largely duc to malnutrition. ‘Timely help, 
when the system is worn down, not only 
leaves the individual better, but also increases 
physical activity and thus serves a social 
purpose. In our villages, formerly the Unani 
system, amongst the muslim population, and 
the Ayurvedic system, amongst the Hindus, 
have been used to supply this corrective to 
physical breakdown, with medicines prepared 
from herbs and minerals found in the 
locality. These systems were, therefore, 
naturally inexpensive and meeting the necds 
of the population. They were also available 
freely as many an experienced villager knew 
quite enough to carry on his span of life 
without much recourse to prolonged treat- 
ment under medical men. 


Modern systems of medicine, brought from 
the West, are both expensive and beyond 


the reach of the people. The villagers are, 
unable to take to this as they have to fall 
back on an expensive medical profession 
which is becoming more and more parasitic. 
This is a heavy burden which has to be lifted 
by the propagation of the old methods 
supplemented by modern research. 


(g) Cooperation.—According to our cul- 
ture, we have a place both for the indivi- 
dualist and the cooperationist. Within certain 
spheres of work, the individual functions best 
but in public affairs a considerable amount 
of cooperation is called for. In the past, a 
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great many of our works, such as, building 
of tanks, roads, Dharmashalas, schools and 
temples, were undertaken in a cooperative 
spirit. With the advent of western culture, 
the emphasis on individual life has increased 
with the result that our public works are 
suffering a great sctback. Our educational 
system will have to encourage the growth of 
cooperative system. Our economic planning 
will have to give a big place for the function- 
ing of this necessary cementing factor in the 
life of any community or social unit. 


Ill. Welfare Projects—We have scen 
above what the crying needs of our 
rural population are. To build up India 
into an integral whole, it is necessary to have 
various experimental centres carrying on 
research as to how these needs may be ful- 
filled. 


There are many projects run by Govern- 
ment agencies as well as by private effort, 
scattered all over the country, each working 
in its own way and according to its own 
lights and extent of ability. 


It will be impossible to give an account 
of all these in the space available to us. 
All that can be done here is to indicate a few 
typical projects and leave the reader to 
follow up by obtaining reports and descrip- 
tions of these various projects, which have 
been published by the units concerned, and 
study for himself the working of these in 
detail. To give an orientation of this activi- 
ty, we are enumerating below some of these 
projects with a few introductory remarks. 


1. Government Agencies—The Govern- 
ment, both Central and Provincial, have 
undertaken many projects but so far they 
have not caught the imagination of the 
people nor proved very effective. They 
pour a great deal of money into these 
projects and a considerable amount of 
exterior pressure is applied, with the result 
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the moment these external forces are with- 
drawn, the projects wither away. 


(a) Gujrat.—One of the early projects was 
conducted in Gujrat, in the Punjab, by a 
Civil Servant, Mr. F. L. Brayne. It had no 
roots in the people and had withered away 
after his personal efforts were withdrawn. 


(b) Firka Development Scheme.—The 
Madras Government have been making 
strenuous efforts to develop regional 
self-sufficiency, by the effort of the local 
people with the help of a Government Officer 
or two. These experiments cover revenue 
firkas approximately. These are called the 
Firka Development projects. 


Here a complete plan is drawn up to 
introduce recent methods in agriculture as 
well as in cottage industries. They have 
ilso in certain places research centres for 
mproving village industries technologically. 
These experiments are still going on. As the 
Government started from a scratch, without 
much experience, with practically no trained 
personnel, it has not yet been able to make 
much headway. But it is gaining ground 
steadily; and we hope that, in time, this 
scheme will be one through which the 
villages could be brought together in a well 
organised fashion into a planned economy. 


(c) Bombay Village Industries Com- 
mittee.—In Bombay, the State has entrusted 
this work to a private agency, called the 
Village Industries Commitee. This has been 
working, financed largely by the Government, 
for the improvement of a number of villages, 
forming compact areas. They have taken 
up largely the improvement of various 
industries connected with food processing, 
clothing and other industries connected with 
fibre, leather goods, manuring, etc. The 
Committee has experimental stations for 
different types of industries, for purposes of 
research and improvement. This has now 
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been working for a number of years and has 
brought in a considerable amount of relief 
to the villages. Though the money is spent 
by the Government, it is spent only through 
private agencies. Therefore, the clement of 
looking to the Government for everything 
is not so prominent and is largely discouraged. 
Being a private agency, it is readily alive to 
a sense of the requirements of the people 
and is showing improvement from year to 
year. 


This differs from the Madras experiment 
in that the whole scheme is not introduced 
in one particular area but different indust- 
ries are emphasised in different localities. 
However, these experiments show that the 
Government can do a great deal by initiating 
such projects in other parts of the country 
also. 


Faridabad.—To solve the problem of 
rehabilitation of displaced persons from 
Pakistan, the Government of India have 
tried many projects in establishing groups 
of such persons in different localities. It has 
been a peculiar subject with its own special 
problems. But still in the long run, it can 
also be considered a project in settling down 
rural people on a planned basis. Especially 
in Faridabad, a certain amount of success 
may be claimed for the way in which they 
have attempted to rehabilitate the displaced 
persons, with a considerable amount of plan- 
ning and organisation. 


(d) Etawah  Project.—Comparatively 
recently, the Government of India have 
tried a project in bringing together a group 
of 95 villages and setting up an organisation 
which is largely Governmental. Etawah is an 
important town in the United Provinces, 
but the project is mainly in the surrounding 
rural setting. Their efforts have been largely 
centred round production of wheat and 
potatoes. 
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They have built up a great many coopera- 
tive societies under various units which help 

in carrying out the programme. They 

distribute improved seeds and implements 

and also help in marketing goods. They 

have sunk artisan wells for irrigation pur- 

poses and have also reclaimed some water- 

logged areas. 

As we have already pointed out, this 
Government scheme suffers from artificiality. 
Tt does not appear to elicit the cooperation 
of the people to the extent one would expect. 
The project itself is on a large scale and 
costs the Government about 3 to 4 lakhs 
a year and yet the results, according to 
Professor Bang and a group of workers who 
visited this place recently, are not very 
encouraging. They feel that the American 
initiator has not understood the problems 
of the people and that it is purely an acade- 
mic plan. They also say that the people 
have not received the project with any 
enthusiasm and that, therefore, it has come 
to be like a hot-house plant, likely to dry 
up as soon as the official stimulus is with- 
drawn. The whole point behind the 
American idea of rural life is based on 
converting agriculture into an industry while 
in our country agriculture is an occupation, 
with all the differences these terms signify. 
The expenses of this project are too heavy 
to be borne year in and year out, without 
at one time the units becoming self-sufficient. - 
The villager is fast becoming a helpless 
individual in producing articles required by 
outsiders. This is not development of the 
type that we would like for an All-India 
Plan. Hence, these friends, who had visited 
and examined the project, have pronounced 
it a failure. It was started on a grand scale, 
but without a complete understanding of 
the people and their needs; hence this 
result. 


2. Private Attempts.—The most important 
single attempt made privately is the one 
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under the inspiration of Gandhiji. Gandhiji 
had sensed the need for rural development 
as the basis for reconstructing India. With 
this end in view, he had started several in- 
stitutions, such as, the Charkha Sangh, Go- 
Seva Sangh, Gram Udyog Sangh and Talimi 
Sangh. In their own way, they have been 
working out the Gandhian ideal of Non- 
violence and Truth through their economic 
organisations. The various institutions have 
developed their techniques of attacking the 
problems facing the villagers. They have 
assumed an All-India character and have 
spread out in many villages. At the moment, 
efforts are being made to coordinate all 
these into one big unit under the Sarva Seva 
Sangh, concentrating in one body the benefit 
and experience of hitherto different organi- 
sations on the work of village reconstruction. 


(a) The Charkha Sangh—Under the 
Charkha Sangh, the clothing problem is 
being tackled. Villagers are issued raw 
cotton. They card it, spin and bring back 
the yarn. Wages for these are paid and a 
certain amount is credited to the villagers to 
exchange for their own cloth. This yarn is 
issued to registered weavers who weave them 
into cloth. This again is dyed and worked 
upon and finally issued to the consumer in 
the Khadi Bhandars. There are thousands 
of these Khadi Bhandars, scattered all over 
the country, where hand-spun and _ hand- 
woven cloth which has been worked under 
regulated conditions of wages and labour can 
be obtained. 


(b) The Go-Seva Sangh—-This body 
concentrates its attention on all the problems 
bearing on animal husbandry. 


(c) The Gram Udyog Sangh——The Gram 
Udyog Sangh works on other lines. It 
confines itself mainly to research training 
and experimentation. 


Experts work on the various industries and 
find out ways and means of improving 
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the technique of production. They also 
study the economic aspects of village indus- 
tries in the modern setting and see in what 
way this can be improved. 


Students from all over the country come 
to the centre of Gram Udyog Sangh at 
Maganwadi, Wardha, and obtain training 
in rural work. Their syllabus includes not 
only industries but a study of the philosophy 
underlying the Gandhian mode of life along 
with a study of various institutions engaged 
in such work. When these students pass out, 
they go back to different parts of the country 
and engage themselves in the work of this 
kind. The courses given by the Gram 
Udyog Sangh ranges from a few months, for 
knowing only the techniques, to three years 
for Village Organisers and other Sevaks. 


This Sangh has now launched on an ex- 
periment of teaching through such village 
industries. They have discovered that 
village crafts have several advantages from 
the point of view of pedagogy as every pro- 
cess involved is bristling with teaching points. 
Therefore the Nai Talim system is being 
applied also to Adult Education through 
Gram Udyog. 

(d) Hindustani Talimé Sangh——The 
Talimi Sangh concentrates on creating a 
system of education which will have the rural 
life as its base. It wants ultimately to develop 
into a University catering to rural life. The 
Headquarters is at Sevagram. It has many 
centres all over the country. 


(e) Gandhigram.—Besides these All-India 
units, smaller units are scattered all over 
the country for research and experimentation 
work, One such is at Gandhigram in South 
India, where through purely private effort 
it has sought to bring not only medical relief 
but also economic and social betterment for 
the people around. 


({) Khadi Samasthanam.—Near Vijaya- 
wada this unit is working for reducing the 
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power of money by exchanging goods 
directly. It has some working arrangements 
with local merchants to coordinate their 
work with the outside world. 


(g) Pannai Ashram.—At Seldoh, a small 
unit has been formed under the Sarva Seva 
Sangh to carry on research in agrarian re- 
organisation. This unit deals not only with 
the idea of economic reconditioning, but that 
of organising the village into a complete unit, 
socially and cven politically. 

(h) Others.—Similar to these efforts by 
Gandhiji, there have also been other groups 
working under different organisations. The 
Ramakrishna Mission has various schools 
and organisations working in their own way 
to mect the needs of the rural people. ‘The 


Y. M. C. A. has a notable centre at Martan- 
dam, where cooperative effort 
inculcated into the people. 

IV. Conclusion—We have seen that our 
rural needs are great; and we have but 
noticed in passing some of the welfare pro- 


is being 


jects which aim at satisfying those needs. 
But looking at the magnitude of the work, 
the efforts that have been put forward have 


been meagre. The Government agencies 
are not active enough nor are they well 
enough equipped to tackle the problems. 
And the private agencies suffer from want 
of the right type of personnel and finance. 


Hence, at the present time, India is faced 
with the tragedy of having one of the most 
important spheres of activity being criminally 
neglected. It calls for the ardour of youth 
and the fervour of a convert to infuse en- 
thusiasm in a rural worker and these, at the 
moment, are not forthcoming. If we can 
find the necessary leadership, we have no 
doubt that it can take care of the rural 
population. Any civilisation that is worthy 
of its name must base itself on the well-being 
of rural life. Merely a gilded dome does 
not add to the architectural beauty of a 
construction. It has to be well and truly 
laid in every way, foundation upwards. 
Hence, if India is to hold her own in the 
comity of nations, she must pay greater atten- 
tion to village development, based on a 
careful study of her rural needs and founded 
on experiments carricd out on well executed 
projects. 





PROBLEM OF ILLITERACY AND SOCIAL EDUCATION 
By K. G. Saryipain 


No social problem is more urgent or wider in its scope in India today than that of 
liquidating illiteracy and providing at least a modicum of Social Education for our people. 
Holding this view, Mr. Saiyidain traces, in the following article, the evolution of the concept 
of Social Education in recent years and gives a brief description of schemes of Social Education 


in operation today in various Statcs. 


Mr. Saiyidain is Joint Education Adviser, Ministry of Education, Government of India. 


There is hardly any social problem in 
India, which is more urgent in its significance 
and wider in its scope, than that of liquidat- 
ing illiteracy and providing at least a modi- 
cum of Social Education for our people. 
While it is certainly true that problems of 
poverty, ill-health and the general lack of 
physical and cultural amenities are of im- 
portance in their own way, and some of 
them are even more important basically for 
the building up of the “good life” than the 
climination of illiteracy, it has to be re- 
membered that these cannot be achieved 
without winning the whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion of the people themselves and providing 
for them the tools of knowledge which are 
necessary for this purpose. So, whether the 
social worker is interested in the improve- 
ment of the economic standards of the people 
or their health or their social life, he is always 
apt to come up against these obstacles. In 
addition, the problem has become more acute 
because India has decided to adopt “the 
democratic way” of life, as it is usually called, 
which is essentially an exacting social and 
political set-up and requires a higher and 
more intelligent standard of citizenship and 
civic efficiency. Unless we can somehow 
deal with this problem efficiently and ex- 
peditiously, it will not be possible for us to 
build a just, rational and progressive social 
order on stable foundations. It is certainly 
possible to push through large schemes of 
industrial development or even of social 
reform through the adoption of totalitarian 
methods of imposing certain plans and pro- 
jects from the top, but, in that case, there 
will be no guarantee that these changes and 


reforms will strike their roots in the soil 
and endure the test of time. That is why, 
I regard it as essential that all social workers, 
whatever the field of their special interest, 
should not only be conscious of the urgency 
of this problem but should all contribute, in 
their own way, to its solution. 

Adult Education.—It is necessary to make 
clear, at the outset, that the concept of Adult 
Education has changed and deepened con- 
siderably in recent years. Not more than a 
couple of decades back, neither the State nor 
the public leaders were really prepared to 
concede even the possibility of Adult Educa- 
tion being provided on a mass scale because 
the sheer magnitude of the problem over- 
whelmed and defeated their imagination. 
Sporadic efforts were made from time to 
time, but they were the result of individual 
initiative and were confined to small areas 
or groups. The ordinary concept of Adult 
Education that prevailed was limited to the 
teaching of literacy, i.e., teaching people to 
read and write and to learn the barest 
elements of simple Arithmetic. It was naively 
believed that, if somehow people could be 
taught to read the printed word haltingly, 
sign their names—or, at best, write a simple 
letter—or make simple arithmetical calcula- 
tions, all that need be done in the field of 
Adult Education would be accomplished! 
While I would certainly not minimise the 
importance of literacy as a tool for the 
acquisition of knowledge, it is obvious that 
the mere possession of the tool without 
the desire and the capacity to use it 
effectively is of little avail. In the first 
place, if the control of the tool is weak and 
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ineffective, the relapse into illiteracy becomes 
not only easy but natural. Again, if literacy 
has been acquired in a superficial and isolated 
way without arousing a keen desire for self- 
improvement and a genuine appreciation 
for culture, the adult would neither seek 
nor be able to get admittance into the world 
of knowledge and culture which gives mean- 
ing and breadth to life. Failure to appreciate 
this simple fact handicapped greatly the 
work that was done in the field of Adult 
Education in the earlier period. 

Social Education.—Gradually, however, it 
was realised that this concept was not cnough 
and the change was signified by the phrase 
‘Adult Education’ replacing ‘Adult Literacy,’ 
It was felt that, side by side with the teaching 
of literacy, the adults should be given some 
useful knowledge about Hygiene, Civics and 
problems of every day life so that, with a 
certain modicum of basic knowledge, they 
may be able to live and carry on their work 
more satisfactorily. It was, however, gradual- 
ly realised that even this was not enough 
because it lacked dynamic motivation and 
could not really become an instrument for 
raising the whole level of their thought and 
activity. That is why, within the last 
decade or so, there has been a further 
development in the direction of transforming 
Adult Education into what has come to be 
described as “Social Education”. This new 
concept is inspired by the desire to raise the 
general standard of life for the masses, to 
improve their social and civic efficiency, to 
give them a broader understanding of the 
world in which they are living and of their 
relationship to it, and to bring into their 
life something of the grace, the joy and the 
dignity which are necessary for the enrich- 
ment of life. Thus the scope of Social 
Education, as it is now conccived, covers, in 
addition to literacy, such activities as training 
in better social and civic life, in simple crafts 
and in the promotion of cultural and recrea- 
tional activities, based on the normal pattern 
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of life in rural and urban areas. 


The proper approach to Social Education 
is, therefore, not so much from the end of 
literacy and the printed word as from the 
actual needs and interests of the adults. The 
experienced worker in the field of Social 
Education must try to study the situation 
in which he is to work, win the confidence 
of the people, find out what some of their 
urgent needs and difficulties are and then try 
to build the programme of Social Education 
on this understanding. Thus he may very 
well find that the adults are not interested 
in learning to read and write but in improv- 
ing their methods of cultivation or the means 
of communication between the village and 
the nearest town or in fighting the scourge 
of malaria or in getting out of the clutches 
of the moncy-lenders or in escaping the 
tyranny of some petty local officials who 
might be harassing them. If, in a concrete 
situation of this kind, the Social Education 
worker ignores these vital clements of the 
social situation and is interested only in 
explaining the mysteries of the alphabet to 
these people, he is obviously courting failure. 
If, on the other hand, he is able to get them 
together to discuss their common difficulties 
and problems and to think out co-operatively 
the ways and means of solving them, and if 
he can contribute even in a small measure to 
the alleviation of their suffering and handi- 
caps, he would not only win their confidence 
—which means winning half the battle— ° 
but may also be able gradually to stimulate 
in them a spontancous desire to acquire the 
necessary knowledge for this purpose. 


In the early stages, that knowledge may 
well be given orally through talks and dis- 
cussions, and through listening to the radio 
broadcasts—if a community receiver happens 
to be available—or through reading out to 
them items from the newspapers or stories 
and poems from books. But, in course of 
time, they will realise that they cannot always 
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depend on the crutches of outside help and 
that it is essential that they should acquire 
the necessary tools of knowledge for them- 
selves. When that stage is reached—which 
may be a very short period in some cases 
and a much longer period in others—the 
intelligent social worker can take up the 
teaching of literacy and achieve it much 
more quickly and effectively than would 
have been possible otherwise. It would not 
be correct to say that, in pratice, this is the 
approach adopted by a large number of 
Social Education workers in the field but 
it is certainly true that the gleam of this 
vision is inspiring their thoughts in an in- 
creasing measure and at any rate, so far as 
the educational thinkers and many of the 
enlightened cducational administrators are 
concerned, they are agreed that this is the 
right approach to be adopted. It is Adult 
Education in this wider, deeper and richer 
sense that I regard as basic to the success 
of all the schemes of national reconstruction 


that are being undertaken or may be under- 


taken on different fronts. With this pre- 
amble, I propose to give very briefly, the 
actual situation regarding social cducation 
as it exists in India at present. 

Percentage of Literacy—According to the 
census taken in 1941, the over-all percentage 
of literacy in the country was about 15 (about 
22% amongst men and about 6% amongst 
women). The estimated percentage of 
literacy for 1949 was about 18 for the Pro- 
vinces and Centrally Administered Areas, 
excluding what were formerly known as 
“Native States” for which separate figures 
are not yet available. The percentage varied 
considerably amongst different states, being 
as high as 309% in some states, c.g., Bombay, 
Coorg and Delhi, and as low as about 119@ in 
Bihar and U.P. Separate figures for men and 
women are not yet available but in all likeli- 
hood the comparative proportion between 
them has not appreciably changed during 
this decade. This means that the large bulk 
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of the population in the age-group for which 
social education has to be provided is still 
illiterate and the incidence of this illiteracy 
is obviously much higher in the rural than in 
the urban areas. 

It would obviously not be possible to deal 
with this tremendous problem, involving 
hundreds of millions, effectively, unless all 
agencics—official and non-official, Central, 
State and Local—are mobilised in a co- 
ordinate manner to deal with it. It is a 
matter for satisfaction that, in actual practice, 
this is the co-operative pattern of work that 
is being gradually worked out. Almost all 
the States, except a few smaller units, have 
drawn up their schemes of Social Education 
which have been implemented by them in 
varying degrees. The extent of the success 
that has attended their efforts varics with 
the resources in finance and personnel at their 
disposal and the efficiency with which the 
respective Education Departments have been 
able to organize the movement. So far as 
the Central Government is concerned, it has 
been mainly responsible for the co-ordination 
of effort and the formulation of policies 
through the Central Advisory Board of Edu- 
cation and special committees set up for this 
purpose from time to time. 

Education Minister’ Conference—The 
various problems pertaining to Social Educa- 
tion were also discussed at a Special 
Conference of Education Ministers held in 
1949 and a scheme for the liquidation of 
illiteracy and propagation of social education 
on the general lines approved by the Con- 
ference was later worked out by a 
Sub-Committee of the Board. In addition, 
the UNESCO organized, under the auspices 
of the Government of India, a Rural Adult 
Education Seminar at Mysore in November- 
December 1949, where problems pertaining 
to Social Education in rural areas for the 
whole region of South East Asia were 
discussed by representatives of a number of 
countries. This Seminar was followed by 
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two National Seminars—one in 1950 and the 
other in 1951—organized by the All India 
Adult Education Association, which studied 
technical problems pertaining to the removal 
of illiteracy and the organization of com- 
munity centres respectively. The Central 
Government also gave special attention to 
the training of teachers and a pilot institution 
called the “Janata College’ has been establish- 
ed near Delhi, with the object of training 
educated local young men belonging to the 
neighbouring villages, for carrying on Social 
Education work in their own areas. It has 
also organized an “intensified literacy 
campaign” for the State of Delhi, which aims 
at the liquidation of illiteracy within a short 
period and creating a general awakening 
amongst the rural population. For this 
purpose, suitable cultural and recreational 
programmes are conducted by means of 
education caravans and melas. A special 
programme has been undertaken for the 
production of literature for neo-literate adults 
with the co-operation of the Adult Education 
Department of the Jamia Millia, Delhi. 
Under this scheme, about a 100 pamphlets 
have been already published in Hindi and 
another 50 are under active preparation. 
These pamphlets, dealing with a large variety 
of subjects which are of special interest to 
adults, have been made available to the 
States in order to encourage similar cfforts 
at regional level. 

The Government of India is also directly 
responsible for the provision of Social Edu- 
cation in the Armed Forces. While in the 
Air Force and the Navy, illiterate adults are 
not recruited at all, there is a large number 
of such persons in the Army and satisfactory 
arrangements have been made for their 
education. In addition to the teaching of 
literacy, social education is provided through 
different media of audio-visual education like 
pictures, films, filmstrips, gramophones, 
libraries and the radio in all the branches of 
the Anmed Forces. 

* 


Schemes in the States.—So far as the States 
are concerned, schemes of considerable magni- 
tude organized on a large scale are being 
worked out in Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, 
Bihar, Mysore, U. P. and Delhi. While the 
general concept inspiring Social Education 
is the same, different methods of approach 
and organization have been attempted. In 
some States, a net-work of Social Education 
centres has been spread all over the area, 
while in others, “compact areas” have been 
selected where work is being done on an 
intensive basis. The educational institutions 
are also being utilized as centres of social 
education and part time or full time workers, 
with or without honoraria, have been drawn 
into the service of the movement. In order 
to follow up the work done at the level of 
the literacy classes, post-literacy classes have 
been started in many States where the 
education of adults is carried a stage further 
in order to ensure that there is no relapse 
into illiteracy and useful knowledge is 
acquired by them. In some States, e.g., 
Bombay, Mysore, U. P. and Madras, a 
system of adult libraries has been built up 
to ensure that the reading habit becomes 
ingrained in the adults and that they may 
learn to acquire knowledge through their own 
effort. 

Voluntary Social Work Agencies Co- 
operate-—There is a large number of 
voluntary organizations—some local, working 
at regional or state level—which have been 
co-operating in this work. Some of them 
are Social Welfare agencies and organizations 
doing general Social Work, which have taken 
up Adult Education as a part of their activity 
while others are devoted entirely to such 
work. The importance of these voluntary 
organizations docs not lie so much in the 
size of the field covered by them as in the 
experimental nature of the work done by 
some of them—in the evolution of better 
techniques of work and the production of 
useful literature without which this move- 
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ment could not develop properly. If it is to 
make real headway, it will be necessary to 
arouse local enthusiasm and interest all over 
the country, so that people may themselves 
provide the necessary facilities in the way of 
accommodation, simple equipment and 
materials and (as far as possible) local per- 
sonnel for this work. No Government can 
afford to meet the total expenditure involved 
in this stupendous programme, unless non- 
official agencies co-operate in this way and 
facilitate its task considerably. 


Audio-Visual Education —Considerable 
stress has been laid in recent years on the 
development of Audio Visual Education as 
an aid to Social Education. It is becoming 
increasingly clear that, even before the adult 
learns to read and write, it is possible to 
impart a good deal of useful knowledge to 
him through pictures, illustrations and other 
methods which rely on the visual and 
auditory appeal. In this connection, Social 
Education centres are being provided with 
pictures and other illustrated materials, magic 
lanterns, radio, gramophones and film pro- 
jectors, so far as possible, and in some centres, 
mobile cinema vans are doing very useful 
work. The somewhat ambitious set-up of 
the educational caravan for the Delhi State 
has been mentioned already. Under this~ 
scheme, before the adult education campaign 
is started in a particular village, the caravan 
spends a number of days there, arranging 
educational exhibitions, showing films, staging 
dramas and generally interesting the adults 
in problems that come within the field of 
Social Education. 


General Apathy of the People —Thus it 
will be seen that, in some ways, the work 
in the various States has been proceeding on 
similar lines, but certain distinctive features 
have also emerged in the course of the 
development of work. This is all to the 
good. There are also many common diffi- 
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culties which have to be faced and overcome. 
For instance, there is still insufficient realisa- 
tion on the part of the people that Social 
Education is absolutely essential for the im- 
provement of their lives. The responsibility 
for this must partly be laid at the door of 
the general apathy, ignorance and poverty 
which have characterized their life for 
centuries. It is also due partly to the failure 
on the part of workers to adopt the right 
approach and the right techniques of work, 
which make proper motivation impossible. 
Again, there are certain factors, inherent in 
the objective situation, which add to these 
difficulties. For instance, during certain 
parts of the year, both men and women in 
the rural areas are intensely preoccupied 
with agricultural operations, when it is 
difficult for them to find the time to attend 
these centres. Again, the pressure of econo- 
mic forces, unsatisfactory communications, 
the large incidence of disease and ill-health 
also hamper regular attendance at these 
centres. One of the main problems that 
teachers and other voluntary workers have to 
face is to ensure this regularity of attendance. 
Very often, as a result of effective propaganda 
and the arousing of local enthusiasm, teachers 
are able to make a good beginning but soon 
the adults’ interest begins to flag, attendance 
falls off and the teacher’s effort is largely 
wasted. But, as I have indicated already, if 
the right techniques of work are adopted and 
Social Education centres are developed as 
Community centres—which will focalize the 
social, economic and cultural interests of the 
local group—workers will be able to over- 
come these handicaps and, with the willing 
co-operation of the local community, they 
will make their influence felt successfully. 
Conclusion—There is undoubtedly a 
keener realization today than before of the 
intrinsic importance of this work and, as it 
becomes possible to divert more funds to it, it 
is hoped that schemes on a massive scale will 
be started. Meanwhile, it is essential that 
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wherever such work is being tried, it should 
be built up on firm foundations and, effective 
methods of teaching and motivation should 
be developed through experiment and 
research, which will eliminate waste and 
inefficiency. Opportunities for such work 


are available for official as well as non-official 
agencies in their respective regions and the 
new community development projects will 
provide another congenial field for it. It 
is to be hoped that these opportunities will 
be fully utilized by all workers. 
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HEALTH PROBLEMS AND SERVICES IN INDIA 
By Lr. Cot. C. K. LAKSHMANAN 


India faces varied problems of health. Discussing these, Lt. Col. Lakshmanan traces, 
in brief, the evolution of public health in India from very early times and focusses attention 


on the great inadequacy of our public health services. 


He also describes, in the following 


article, the various steps taken by the Government of India to improve public health in the 


country. 


Lt. Col. Lakshmanan is Director-General of Health Services, Government of India. 


The need for a comprehensive study of 
the health problems confronting India and 
for formulating satisfactory schemes for their 
solution has been recognised for a long time 
as both urgent and important. India is 
witnessing today a tremendous expansion in 
her public health services and activities. In 
dealing with health problems and services, 
it would not be out of place to give a brief 
review of the evolution of public health in 
India from ancient times. 

Historical Background.—While there is no 
direct evidence or record to indicate the 
true nature of the health problems in ancient 
India, there is some indirect evidence to show 


the manner in which they were tackled. As 
far back as 3000 B.C., health standards in 
ancient India appear to have been of a fairly 


high order. From the excavations at 
Mohenjodaro in Larkana district of Sind 
and Harappa in the Montgomery district of 
the Punjab (P), archeological evidence shows 
the existence of an organised public health 
programme in those days. Evidence of a 
central water supply system is seen from 
the conduits and of a good town planning 
system from the distribution of housing areas, 
public baths, etc. Kautilya, the able adviser 
of King Chandragupta, in his famous 
treatise, the Arthasastra, refers to a separate 
Governmental agency for registration of 
births and deaths. There was a comprehen- 
sive control over social evils like prostitution. 
Punishment appears to have been meted 
to defaulters who did not abide by Govern- 
ment rules and regulations relating to 
Hygiene. In short, there was established 


under Government control, a health code 
for guidance according to the level of know- 
ledge reached at the time. While there is 
evidence of the Government carrying out 
health programmes in those parts of ancient 
India ruled over by the Mauryan Dynasty, 
the same level of civilisation was apparently 
not reached in the outlying areas. 

Towards the beginning of the Christian 
era, India saw the growth of the indigenous 
systems of medicine, especially Ayurveda. 
The famous treatises of Sushruta and 
Charaka give elaborate evidence of the 
differentiation of subjects to be included in 
Medicine. The details about preservation 
of human bodies for dissection give us cause 
to believe the existence of the science of 
anatomy; the description of various opera- 
tive instruments, though somewhat crude, 
suggests the existence of surgery and obste- 
trics; the rules of medical practice, imposed 
upon the practitioners, suggest the existence 
of medical ethics and references to the way 
leprosy and tuberculosis spread indicate that 
epidemiology was recognised as an important 
branch of medicine. 

Later, during Mohammedan rule, the 
Unani system of medicine had its beginnings 
in India. Historical reports show that, 
during the early and midd!e Moghul period, 
medical services in indigenous systems and 
hospitals for the benefit of the poor existed. 
There appears to have existed also a crude 
social security system in the country—perhaps 
one of the earliest in world history. 

During the British period, modern 
medicine and, for the first time, modern 
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public health practice were introduced into 
India. Organised medical services, based 
on the Western system of medicine, were 
established all over India but did not reach 
the rural areas. The Government also took 
steps to study the health problems of the 
country and remedy them. Decennial census 
was inaugurated. Since 1881 (17-2-1881), 
when the first synchronous census was taken 
in India, an accurate idea of the growth of 
the popilation is available. Records of the 
diseases prevalent and the loss of life from 
the various diseases in different sections of 
the population have been maintained. 
Today, therefore, in independent India, 
enough material is available to assess the 
health problems confronting the country. 
Incidence of Disease—India is a poor 
country. Poverty means dirt, squalor and 
poor sanitation. To describe the present 
health conditions in India, therefore, would 
be to present a dismal picture. Measuring 


the status by the negative yardstick of disease 
or the positive yardstick of health would 


make no appreciable difference. 

Disease abounds in India. India _ has 
perhaps the highest morbidity and mortality 
rates in the world, except perhaps a few 
other more unfortunate countries. The 


following gives an idea of the mortality rate 


in India due to different diseases :—annually 
India loses more than two millions from 
malaria, nearly half a million from tuber- 
culosis, a quarter of a million from cholera 
and a tenth of a million from smallpox, to 
mention only a few. For every death duc 
to the above diseases, one can imagine the 
number of sub-acute and chronic cases left 
behind and the resulting degree of disable- 
ment and suffering in the community. In 
addition to the above diseases, there are a 
million sufferers from leprosy, ten million 
cases of syphilis and gonorrhoea and many 
millions infected with hookworm. The 
problem is a colossal one. 
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Growing Population.—This high incidence 
of disease is in a population which is fast 
growing. There are 26 births and 17 deaths 
taking place in one year for every 1,000 of 
the population, as recorded in 1950, and, 
allowing for a certain amount of under- 
registration, these figures would probably be 
about 32 and 22 respectively The result is that 
the population cf the country is increasing 
enormously. According to the 1941 census 
in India (computed for the Indian Union), 
it was 319 millions whereas the census in 
1951 showed 359 millions—a net increase of 
nearly four millions per year. Such a large 
population has to live on a land mass geo- 
graphically limited by Nature between the 
enormous coast line (3,500 miles) in the 
south and the Himalayan barrier on the 
north. The result is overcrowding, the 
density of population being about 293 
persons per sq. mile. Overcrowding leads 
to a multiplicity of problems especially when 
disease and poverty are co-existent. It is 
no wonder that 150 deaths occur under one 
year for every 1,000 live births (infant 
mortality rate 1948). The high infant 
mortality rate has also resulted in a low 
expectancy of life at birth. A quarter of a 
century ago, a female infant at birth could 
expect to live only for 26.6 years and a male 
infant for 26.9 ycars and these have risen to 
31.4 and 32.1 respectively in the decade 
1931-40. To-day the figures would be higher, 
still, round about 35 years compared to 
nearly 70 for U.S.A. 

India is mainly an agricultural country. A 
very large population in a limited area 
naturally results in great pressure on land. 
There is hardly 0.68 acres of land per capita 
for food cultivation whereas the generally 
accepted standard for a country to be self- 
sufficient in food production is about 1.5 
acres per capita. This tremendous gulf 
between the present food requirements and 
food resources is the challenging problem 
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confronting the Government. The correction 
of ill health caused by malnutrition consti- 
tutes India’s major health problem. 


Government Public Health Measures.— 
Governmental measures to improve public 
health have been gradually evolving during 
the last three hundred years. The British 
inaugurated organised medical services in 
the Army and then in the civilian population. 
The landmarks in the history of evolution of 
health administration in the country today 
may be said to be ((1) the appointment of 
the Royal Commission in 1859 to enquire 
into the health of the Army in India, (2) 
the report of the Plague Commission in 
1904, following the serious outbreak of 
plague in 1896, (3) the reforms popularly 
known as Montague-Chelmsford Reports 
of 1919 that were introduced soon after 
World War I, (4) the Provincial Autonomy 
introduced through the Government of India 
Act of 1935, and (5) the attainment of 


independence in 1947 and the Five-Year 
Plan of the Planning Commission. 


The development of health services in 
India may be said to have started in right 
earnest in the third decade of the present 
century, after the promulgation of the 
Government of India Act of 1919, under 
which medical and health services were 
transferred to the States, the functions of the 
Central Government being reduced mainly 
to India’s international health obligatibns, 
including port quarantine and marine 
hospitals, taking the decennial census and 
compilation of vital statistics and legislation 
in respect of certain subjects, such as, the 
prevention of interprovincial spread of 
infectious diseases. Since then, steady pro- 
gress has been made in providing medical 
and health services. The existing health 
organisation in the country, however, cannot 
be regarded as anything but inadequate to 
meet the national needs judging from the 
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point of view of strength of health personnel, 
the number of medical institutions, the 
quality of service rendered by them and the 
bed strength available for hospitalisation of 
patients. In the field of preventive work 
also, the staff employed are so few in number 
that the services rendered by them are far 
from adequate and effective. The following 
table depicts the lack of medical and health 
personnel] in India in 1946 compared to the 
U. K. where the personnel can be regarded 
as adequate to meet the requirements: — 


Ratio to 


popu lation 
in U.K. 


Ratio to 
popu’ tion 
in India 


6,000 
43,000 
400,000 
to 60,000 
Qualified Pharmacists 1 to 4,000,000 to 3,000 
Qualified Dentists 1 to 300,000 to 2,700 
The National Government is fully alive 
o these serious problems and are making 
-arnest efforts to improve the level of health 
vf the people. Existing facilities for medical 
elief are being increased, public health staff 
n districts are being strengthened, more 
nstitutions for training of health personnel 
pf all categories are being established and 
nedical research is gaining more and more 
mpetus. In recent years, with the aid of 
fnternational agencies, such as, W.H.O. and 
U.N.LC.E.F. and the Colombo Plan, many 
yrojects directed towards specific problems, 
uch as, malaria, tuberculosis, venereal 
diseases and maternal and child health have 
yeen undertaken and are progressing satis- 
actorily, 





Class of 
Personnel 


to 1,000 
to 300 
to 4,800 
to 620 


Doctors 

Nurses 

Health Visitors 
Midwives 


Social Service Schemes.—In addition to 
his Governmental set-up, some progress has 
been made by social service schemes of 
private agencies. Some of these are quasi- 
government organisations, recognised and 
supported partially by Government and some 
by endowments by private philanthropists. 
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The Indian Red Cross Society, the St. John 
Ambulance Association (Indian Council), 
the Tuberculosis Association of India, the 
Hind Kusht Nivaran Sangh, the Rama- 
krishna Mission Society, the Kasturba 
Memorial Trust, the Kamala Nehru 
Memorial Trust, the Marwari Relief Society 
and a host of other agencies are contributing 
in one way or another to the health services 
of the community. 


Future Plans —Having given an account 
of the present state of public health in India, 
a word may be said about the future plans 
of development. According to the recent 
surveys conducted by the United Nations, 
the per capita income of India has been 
estimated at 57 dollars or about Rs. 275/- 
per year as compared to $1,453 in the United 
States of America and $773 in the United 
Kingdom. Low per capita income neces- 
sarily means low national wealth. With such 
low national wealth, we cannot expect the 
Government to spend much on social services. 
Out of a total expenditure of about Rs. 620 
crores in 1950-51, only about Rs. 77 crores 
were spent by the Government -on social 
services including education, medical organi- 
sation and public health. Actually the per 
capita expenditure on medical and public 
health services works out to less than one 
rupee per year. A mere rupee per year for 
public health will hardly touch our basic 
requirements. The individual himself with 
less than a rupee a day for budgetting his 
total expenditure can spend hardly anything 
on maintaining his health and preventing 
disease. If public health is to improve in 
the country, the standard of living has to be 
raised by increasing the per capita income. 
Large scale industrialisation of the country 
in combination with expansion of public 
utility services can achieve this. The Plan- 
ning Commission of the Government of India 
has given this a high priority in their five- 
year plan. India proposes to spend more 
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than Rs. 550 crores on measures to promote 
material wealth. 

Family Planning—An equally important 
factor which directly influences the standard 
of living is the rate at which population is 
growing. This is also engaging the active 
attention of the Government and the Plan- 
ing Commission has accepted the need for 
family planning. It has been observed in 
many communities that the fertility is highest 
in the group with the lowest educational 
standard. In India where about 88% of 
the people are illiterate, educating the masses 
in family planning would not be an easy task, 
but with a proper approach and supervised 
education and instruction, it should be 
possible to achieve satisfactory results in due 
course. 


Environmental Sanitation—-One of the 
outstanding public health personnel of the 
country has correctly assessed the necessity 
of better environmental sanitation when he 
said that “India can afford to spend only 
one small rupee towards public health; it is 
best spent on environmental sanitation”. 
Much of the morbidity and mortality in 
India is due to diseases attributable to bad 
sanitation and poor housing. Rural popula- 
tion in India live in poor tenements under 
grossly substandard and unhealthly environ- 
ment. If the home is the repository of 
mental happiness, then no mental health and 
happiness can be expected in the type of, 
house in which people live. Safe water to 
drink, proper disposal of human wastes and 
a roof for shelter are perhaps the basic 
expectations in any social security system. 
The Committee on Environmental Hygiene 
has, therefore, recommended that priority 
should be given for housing projects, water 
supply systems and waste disposal methods. 
The Planning Commission has given high 
priority to these subjects. Nearly twenty- 
three crores of rupees have been budgetted 
for housing by the Commission. 
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Medicat Personnel.—Another equally 
important item of future planning is to 
increase the strength of medical and health 
personnel. India is mainly an agricultural 
country. The population in agricultural 
countries is dispersed more than in industria- 
lised countries. ‘The same amount of popula- 
tion in an agricultural country like India 
requires much more claborate health services 
than in a country like Australia where more 
than 50 per cent of the population is cen- 
tered round the six capitals in the continent. 
So for providing health services to the re- 
motest village in India, more health person- 
nel are required. The real problem of health 
personnel in India, however, is in regard to 
the ancillary personnel—nurses of all cate- 
Many a post of nurse is lying vacant 
The total 


gories. 
for want of trained personnel. 


number of registered nurses is only 35,877 


in the various State Nursing Councils upto 
the end of 1950. Nursing profession is the 
mainstay of the medical profession. The 
traditional conservatism of the people is 
perhaps mainly responsible for the poor 
response of suitable women to enter this 
field. It is the duty of social organisations 
in the country to make this noble profession 
of nursing more popular. 

Public Cooperation Needed.—The pro- 
blem that is facing the public health worker 
in India is not want of a plan but want of 
money to carry it out. Plans on Western 
models may be difficult to execute in India 
in the near future with all the help from 
outside, Co-operative effort on the part of 
the community has to supplement the limited 
Governmental resources for promotion of 
social welfare and public health. Private 
agencies, both social organisations as well 
as individuals, have to come forward to the 
help of the public health worker. Further, 
any amount of Governmental effort and help 
from private agencies cannot achieve the 
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desired object unless the members of the 
community who are the beneficiaries are 
educated enough to appreciate and accept 
the health schemes. Real education does 
not consist in a specialised public health 
agency showing posters or films alone; real 
education which is the goal of public health 
consists in developing through community 
efforts health consciousness in each man, 
woman and child to enable them to discharge 
their responsibilities towards themselves and 
to the society to the fullest extent. 

Public Health and other Social Services.— 
Progress in public health can seldom be 
achieved if it is divorced from the related 
spheres of social services, such as, education, 
agriculture, co-operation, etc., as it has 
hitherto been maintained. The inter-de- 
pendence of these fields requires the closest 
cooperation, and public health should be 
built upon a plan integrating the activities 
of the different welfare departments. The 
Community Township Projects now under 
development in the scheme of the Planning 
Commission should show the way in which 
the activities of the different departments 
could be integrated to converge finally upon 
the welfare of man. 

From the foregoing account it will be 
seen that India, since the attainment of 
independence, is forging ahead with her 
progressive programmes on public health 
and that, even within the short period of the 
last few years, she has been able to effect 
much commendable improvement. There 
is no doubt that India will be successful, 
sooner or later, in attaining the same high 
level of public health as countries in the 
West have reached. Let us hope that the 
newborn spirit of independence in the people 
and the selflessness and vision of her leaders 
will help the country to reach her goal of 
health and happiness for all within the 
shcrtest possible period. 





CHILD WELFARE IN INDIA 
By Dr. (Miss) K. H. Cama 


Although a child is considered the true wealth of a family by the rich and the poor 
alike, its well-being, Dr. Cama says, is often endangered by either over-pampering or utter 


rejection. 


Analysing the causes for neglect of children in the following article, she examines 


various existing services for child welfare in India and suggests measures for remedying the 


defects therein. 


Dr. (Miss) Cama is U. N. Consultant on Child Welfare in India. 


Until quite recently the term ‘Child Wel- 
fare’ was commonly associated with such 
activities as Infant and Maternity Care, 
Baby Weeks, Health Weeks and Health 
Exhibitions. Today, with the growing con- 
viction of modern social scientists as to the 
oneness of all fields of knowledge, there is a 
distinct change in emphasis from the indi- 
vidual to the social. Hence, anyone who is 
interested in the problem of child care, child 
conservation, child growth and development 
and child protection, is obliged to study the 
physical, psychological and social needs of 
the child not only in relation to its own 
psycho-biological and physiological make-up 
but also in relation to the family and the 
social environment in which it lives, moves 
and interacts, and in relation to thé larger 
whole of world gestalt in which it has its 
being. 

In India, paradoxically enough, although 
the child is considered the true wealth of the 
family by the rich and the poor alike, this 
integrated view of its welfare is not only 
totally absent, but its well-being is often 
endangered by over-pampering, over-solici- 
tude and over-anxiety or utter rejection, 
neglect and _ exploitation. The _ social 
scientist in India, therefore, is constrained 
to steer clear of the Scylla of overprotection 
and Charybdis of over-rejection and to 
point the way towards a_ well-balanced 
well-integrated programme of child welfare 
which will not only bring us nearer the 
dynamic Jeffersonian ideal of “life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness” but will help 
us to achieve the Indian ideal embodied in 
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the trilogy of moral integrity, abiding peace 
and spiritual stability. 

Today, when we are on the threshold of 
a new era, it is all the more necessary to 
have this goal clearly before us. For, a 
greater India is in the making, and it is on 
the thought, care and attention bestowed on 
the child before and after birth, during in- 
fancy and from the pre-school age upto 
adolescence, that the welfare of the future 
generation depends. 


From this point of view then let us con- 
sider the welfare services that exist in India 
for the child before and from the moment 
of conception through birth, infancy and 


childhood to adolescence, and see how far 
they fall short of the ideal, and what can be 
done towards their improvement or advance- 
ment. 


Family Welfare Agency.—For the pre- 
conceptual period and after, it is obvious that 
a family social work agency can be an im- 
mense help as it can undertake premarital 
counselling as well as counselling for newly 
married couples and give advice on family 
planning. In view of the fact that the 
National Planning Commission has accepted 
the need for family planning and has recom- 
mended that research and information centres 
should be opened, such an agency would 
meet a long felt need. However, case work 
as a technique in social work has not yet been 
appreciated or tried out in India except in 
very rare cases in certain communities or 
hospitals or child guidance or probation work. 
The Family Welfare Agency started in 1950 
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in the city of Bombay under the aegis of the 
Indian Conference of Social Work is the first 
of its kind and a new development in the 
field of social services in India. The fact 


that within hardly two years of its inception, 
the case load has increased to over 70 families 
indicates that a genuine need is being met 
and that very soon its scope will have to be 


enlarged with the growing demand for such 
work. 

Pre-natal and post-natal care on the other 
hand, are not of such recent origin as family 
case work, because the maternity and child 
welfare movement started in India in the 
19th century, gained momentum after the 
first world war and had been steadily forging 
ahead during the last three decades. As a 
result, we now have 1102 Maternity and 
Child Welfare Centres with 367 health visitors 
and 1277 midwives as shown in the Report 
of the Director-General of Health Services 
with the Government of India for 1947. It 
will be seen from these figures that for a sub- 
continent like India with a population of 
over 360 millions the number of Maternity 
and Child Welfare Centres and trained per- 
sonnel is ridiculously inadequate. The Report 
of the Health Survey and Development Com- 
mitice indicates that we need ten times as 
many doctors as there are at present, fifty 
nurses and midwives and 
seventy times as many health visitors. 
Matcrnal mortality rate for India is estimated 
at about five times higher than that of 
Western countries and infant mortality rate 
is shown as approximately 131 per 1000 
live births. India has a high birth rate but 
this is neutralised by the death of two 
hundred thousand mothers and two million 
babies annually. The high maternal morta- 
lity leading to neglect of the houschold and 
lack of care of the surviving children, and 
resulting often in a broken home is the cause 
of dependency, destitution and delinquency 
in many cases. Moreover, thousands of weak 


times as many 
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children who escape early death live to tell 
the story of a sickly infancy and childhood 
and are condemned to lead a life of pain, 
misery and disease. 


The Vicious Circle—Thus a vicious circle 
is set up. Illiteracy, ignorance, poverty, 
bad housing, appalling sanitation, over- 
crowding, malnutrition, venereal diseases, 
early marriages, too early and too frequent 
child births and unscrupulous midwifery of 
the indigenous “dais” are some of the 
numerous causes of high infant and maternal 
mortality. These causes have created popu- 
lar apathy and an inertness on the part of 
the government, so that there is a complete 
lack of dynamic health consciousness which 
impels individuals and groups to demand 
public health measures in the form of social 
services which they have a right to demand 
as tax payers. A democratic system and a 
mainly illiterate population are a contradic- 
tion in terms. It must also be remembered 
that nearly 80% of the people of India live 
in the villages and that the Maternity and 
Child Welfare Services of the Municipal and 
Government Health Departments and Local 
Bodies rarely reach more than a few villages. 
This factor needs to be kept in mind when 
making any national plans for the improve- 
ment of the health of the mother and child. 


The Health Survey and Development 
Committee recently studied all these pro- 
blems very carefully and made very useful 
recommendations, some of which are being 
implemented by some States in an amended 
form. It will be worthwhile to consider here 
a few recent developments that have taken 
place at the Centre for the promotion of 
maternal and child health. 

Maternal and Child Health Services.— 
The Government of India have created the 
post of an Adviser under the Health Ministry 
in the Directorate-General of Health Ser- 
vices to advise State Governments in schemes 
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related to maternal and child health services. 
The Labour Department has a_ welfare 
section responsible for welfare services 
in the mines including establishment 
of creches and nurseries for the care of 
children of mothers working in the mines. 
The Chief Adviser of Factories attached to 
the Labour Ministry deals with industrial 
health, while under the State Insurance Act 
a special section has been created under the 
Labour Ministry to assist industries in the 
provision of medical care for the employces. 
The Medical Department of the Army has 
also made available medical aid to the 
families of the Forces, which is administered 
by the Army Headquarters. The Railways 
provide Maternity and Child Welfare facili- 
ties for the- families of their employecs. The 
Education Ministry is responsible for school 
health services. 


Thus it will be seen that the movement 
for mother and infant welfare has of late 
received a great spurt. But it is lacking in 
co-ordination, organisation, supervision and 
unity of purpose. Several bodics, Ministries 
of Health, Education, Labour and Defence 
at the Centre, and the Municipal, Govern- 
ment, Local and private or voluntary agen- 
cies in the States, all working independently 
of each other for the same cause lead to 
considerable overlapping and absence of 
uniformity in the standard of work. The 
only States where an organising and super- 
vising expert has been appointed are Madras 
and Bengal. In these two States, senior 
women medical officers conversant with the 
preventive as well as curative aspects of 
maternity and child welfare have been 
appointed. 


The States of Madras, Uttar Pradesh, 
West Bengal, East Punjab, Madhya Pradesh 
and Orissa have created maternal and child 
health sections; but not all of them are 
offered proper status or termms of service. 
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In Madras and Uttar Pradesh, the post is 
designated as Deputy Director of Maternity 
and Child Welfare whereas in 
others it is Superintendent or Inspectress of 
Child Welfare Centres. In India, the States 
are independent units as far as measures for 
health are concerned. Hence, so far Madras 
is the only State which has a Public Health 
Act under which provision is made for 
maternal and child health. In other areas, 
it has not been made obligatory on the part 
of Local Governments to provide the service 
through legislation. With the exception of 
the Birth and Death Registration Act of 
1886, certain provisions of the Factories Act, 
1948 and the Maternity Bencfits Act, there 
are hardly any legislative measures which 
are of importance to maternal and child 
health work. Even under the Registration 
Act, registration of births is not compulsory 
in all the areas. 


Lack of Trained Personnel—Lack of 
trained personnel and finances is responsible 
for the woeful deficiency in maternity and 
child welfare work in rural areas. The 
unwillingness of medical officers to go to 
villages is another reason why the Primary 
Health Centres started by some of the State 
Governments are not functioning satisfactori- 
ly. They have to be given certain facilities 
including residential quarters, non-practising 
allowances and facilities to educate their 
children. The Rural Health Board of the, 
Government of India is considering these 
problems and it is hoped that it will so revise 
the terms and conditions of work in the 
rural areas so that more medical men and 
women may be encouraged to go and work 
in villages. 


Services, 


India’s needs in this important and initial 
phase of child welfare then are: 


1. Well organised and supervised mater- 
nity service in every State in rural as well as 
urban areas. 
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2. Uniformity in the standard of training 
and reciprocal recognition of certificates of 
different States. 

3. Provision of pre-natal, natal and post- 
natal beds in rural and urban areas for those 
needing institutional care. 

4. Financial help for the maintenance ol 
a health squad for the detection and treat- 
ment of venereal! discases as well as provision 
of medical personnel who will train local 
workers, 

5. Provision of maternity aimbulance, 
sterilised maternity outfits, laboratory facili- 
tics and a blood transfusion service for the 
rural and urban areas. 

6. Special provision in institutions for the 
care of premature infants. 

7. Increase in number of health schools 
for training health visitors in large numbers 
and increase in facilities for training a much 
larger number of midwives so as to replace 
the “dais”. 

8. Concentration on infant welfare work, 
with emphasis on reduction of immature 
maternity and on general improvement of 
the standard of living as well as on removal 
of special causes generally rather than on 
the treatment of the symptoms. 

9. Co-ordination of maternity and child 
welfare and public health activities of gov- 
ernments, local bodics and voluntary organi- 
sations. 

10. Supplementary milk and dict for 
pregnant women, nursing mothers and grow- 
ing infants in urban and rural areas. 


Care of the Child in the formative 
period.—Perhaps the weakest link in the 
chain of our welfare services for children is 
the care of the child in the first five years, 
from infancy to the toddler stage, which 
psychologically is the most important period 
of life. In India, we have approximately 
10 million births a year and about 36 million 
children of the pre-school age. To care for 
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this large proportion of tender little human 


beings, we have the meagre and inadequate 
pre-natal, intra-natal and post-natal services 
described above. As this is the most vital 
period in the growth and development of the 
child’s personality, inter-personal relationship, 
parent-child relationship and the relationship 
of the child to the siblings need to be closely 
studied if the child is to grow up into an 
emotionally and mentally well-balanced 
integrated individual. It must however, 
be admitted that insufficient as are the 
services for the physical well-being of the 
child, the psychological and psychiatric social 
services necessary for the mental and emotion- 
al adjustment of the child are almost alto- 
gether absent. If the care of the child is to be 
continuous from the pre-natal stage upto 
adolescence, this formative stage of the pre- 
schoo! child needs greater care and attention 
on a nation-wide scale than has hitherto been 
bestowed on it. As during this period, the 
child is more dependent upon the individual 
care, attention and affection of the mother, 
the mothers must be given simple instructions 
on the needs of mental health in childhood, 
so that they may bring them up intelligently, 
sympathetically and understandingly. 


Creches and day-nurseries well-equipped 
and well-staffed with trained personnel are 
an obvious necessity for the children of 
mothers working in the farms, fields and 
factories. At present, creches are provided 
only in very few mills, factories and mines. 
This service has to be organised on a nation- 
wide basis in our rural areas. 


Diet Regulation.—As is well known, the 
diet of the pre-school and the school child is 
sadly neglected. As India is mainly a coun- 
try of villages, the problem of mal-nutrition 
needs to be tackled not only in the poverty- 
stricken slum areas in towns and cities but 
in the villages as well. We can improve the 
diet of the rural people without much extra 
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cost by educating the people and gaining 
their confidence and co-operation. The Gov- 
ernment is considering a bill to organise 
Village Panchayats for every village, having 
a population of more than 500. Through 
these Panchayats and the village schools and 
health centres intensive training in dietetics, 
prevention of deficiency diseases and im- 
provement of rural sanitation could be given 
to the village teachers and midwives so that 
they may induce the villagers to lead clean 
and healthy lives and to eat more vegetables 
and greens which rarely form part of their 
diet. The problem of supplying pure milk in 
sufficient quantities is a difficult one as the 
cattle wealth of the country needs improve- 
ment both in quality and quantity. The 
absence of even skimmed milk in the diet 
of children, and a suboptimal intake of 
proper dietary constituents such as leafy 
and non-leafy vegetables, tubers, etc., are 
responsible for the increase of various 
malnutritional diseases. 


‘Free and subsidized milk centres, free 
mid-day meals in schools and nurseries and 
industrial canteens for working mothers are 
the urgent needs today. An effective and 
simple way of giving proper food to children 
at regular intervals when they are in the 
process of growth and formation, is the 
introduction of school lunch programmes in 
primary and secondary schools under the 
able guidance of trained dietitians. With such 
care, the school meal should act as a correc- 
tive for the deficiencies in the diet provided 
in the home and at the same time keep the 
children away from the bad and harmful 
habit of buying eatables exposed to all sorts 
of dust, dirt and bacterial infections from 
roadside hawkers. School lunch programmes, 
wherever introduced, have increased the 
weight of children. In the Municipal and 
rural schools, it will be the duty of municipal 
and state authorities to provide this vital 
service. 
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Play Activities—Besides pre-schools pro- 
perly housed, well-equipped for play, work 
and training, and manned by young, well- 
trained well-paid teachers, we need play- 
grounds, well-organised and supervised in- 
door and out-door games, kiddie clubs, 
hobby clubs, workshops, children’s libraries, 
museums, physical training programmes, 
planned on sound lines and dramatics, music 
and dancing, drawing their inspiration from 
the rich folk-lore of India. For the mentally 
retarded and for children with lowered 
vitality and those in danger of becoming 
tuberculous as well as those with heart- 
trouble, or the anaemic, epileptic, cardio- 
pathic and encephalitis cases we need 
special schools because for all these children, 
the danger of over-fatigue and discourage- 
ment is very great and special adjustments 
adapted to their particular condition arc 
required. Such care as is provided for this 
type of children in our institutions is 
custodial rather than remedial or educa- 
tional, Apart from some of the schools for 
the blind and the deaf-mutes, perhaps the 
only specialised Orthopedic Hospital for 
Crippled Children is the one opened recently 
in Bombay through the efforts of Mrs. 
Fathema Ismail and the only School for 
Children in Need of Special Care is the 
one started by Mrs. Vakeel in Bombay. For 
children with behaviour and _ personality 
disorders, the Child Guidance Clinic of the 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences, started in 
Bombay about a decade ago, is perhaps the 
only outstanding clinic in India. Child 
Guidance Clinics are felt to be a genuine 
need, and other States are trying to follow 
Bombay’s lead in this respect, but on account 
of lack of psychiatrists, psychologists, psy- 
chiatric social workers and other trained 
personnel, their attempts have not been very 
successful. India is in great need of special 
schools, and if at least one city in each State 
had a special school for this category of 
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physically and mentally handicapped 
children, with specially trained personnel, 
it would mect a long felt need. 

Welfare of Neglected Children.—With 
regard to the welfare of the orphaned, 
neglected, rejected, dependent and delin- 
quent children, precious little is being donc 
in India as a whole. Advanced States like 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, do have 
Children Acts, Juvenile Courts, Remand 
Homes, Rescue Homes, Children’s Aid and 
Protection Societies, Child Caring Agencies, 
Probation and After Care Associations, 
Probation Officers, Certified Schools, Refor- 
matories and Inspectorates of Certified 
Schools. In fact, the Bombay Juvenile Court 
can compare quite favourably with some 
of the best juvenile courts in the West. But 
this is an All-India problem and needs to 
be tackled on an All-India basis. We need 
Children Acts and the machinery as well as 
trained personnel to implement the Acts 
throughout India. A model All-India 
Children Bill, drafted in 1950, has not 
become an Act yet. An All-India Children 
Act with a network of juvenile courts, 
juvenile branch police, specially trained 
juvenile court magistrates, probation officers, 
child guidance clinics, psychiatric social 


workers, observation homes and the requisite 
machinery as described above, is the prime 
need in this field of child 


welfare. Such 
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institutions as the Balkan-ji-Bari, Asoka 
Vihar, Bal Vihar, Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, 
and such outdoor activities as camping, 
hiking, mountainecring serve not only the 
essential need for socialization but 
provide the best preventive measures by 
helping to work out the over-abundant 
energy of youngsters. 


also 


Thus it will be seen that the beginnings, 
however humble, have been made with 
regard to most of the aspects of child wel- 
fare, but on account of the absence of a 
central co-ordinating agency, like a Nationa! 
Children’s Bureau or a Ministry of Social 
Affairs at the Centre and in all the States, 
our efforts are scattered, and a great deal 
of overlapping and wastage of energy and 
of funds are the constant features of ou 
social welfare activities. There are huge gaps 
in our services and we are, as yet, very far 
from the objective of giving our very best 
to the child and of offering the child the 
means requisite for its normal development, 
physically, mentally, morally and spiritually. 
But if we persevere and strive towards a 
high standard of professional social work 
with scientific techniques and methods, we 
shall be able to evolve an ideal programme 
of child welfare with due regard to its home, 
family, school, community, and above all, 
its own individual personality. 











WELFARE OF THE INDUSTRIAL WORKER 
By Dr. M. Vasupeva Moortuy 


“The life of the Indian worker is a dismal picture of poverty, ignorance, insecurity 
and illness” says Dr. Vasudeva Moorthy in the following articic and analyses the problem 
of welfare of the industrial worker in India against the background of labour welfare legislation 
and employers’ contribution. He expresses the view that Trade Unions should be encouraged 
to take greatcr interest in promoting the total welfare of their members. 

Dr. Vasudeva Moorthy is a member of the Faculty of the Tata Institute of Social 


Sciences, Bombay. 


The problem of labour welfare has 
peculiar scope and significance in the Indian 
context. In the western world, labour may 
be said to have attained its majority. It 
constitutes a considerable proportion of the 
total population. It has immense organiza- 
tional strength and its standard of living 
is quite high. In short, the worker there 
is a “free” and “able” citizen who can take 
care of himself and his family. 


The picture in India presents an utter 
contrast. Industrial workers proper hardly 
number five millions—a very small proportion 
of the total population which is nearly 360 
millions. As a rule, they are all drawn from 
rural communities, twice steeped in igno- 
rance, squalor and superstition. Ninety out 
of hundred are illiterate. Getting very low 
wages, they live huddled in hovels, or 
crowded in hutments, eat innutritious food, 
lack play and strength. They frequently fall 
prey to illness and for want of efficient and 
regular medical services, languish till re- 
lieved by death. The life of the Indian 
worker is a dismal picture of poverty, igno- 
rance, insecurity and illness. 


The small number of industrial workers 
in propériion to the population of the 
country is by no means indicative of the 
gravity or otherwise of the labour problem. 
Though India is predominantly an agricul- 
tural country and industrialization is still a 
new process, the hold of industrial labour 
on the country’s economy is great. A general 
strike by labour is powerful cnough to cause 


great dislocation in the production and com- 
munication lines and inflict injury to the 
economy. Therefore, our labour force 
constitutes a pressure group to be reckoned 
with. In order to appreciate the labour 
welfare problem, it is essential to fully under- 
stand and keep in mind the composition and 
character of Indian workers. Hailing from 
villages and ignorant of the arts, the workers 
find it extremely difficult to adjust them- 
selves to the highly artificial and complex 
technological environment within the facto- 
ries and outside. Further, the very low 
wages they get drives them into subhuman 
standards of living and forces every member 
of the family to work. Another peculiar and 
important fact is, ages of spiritual indoctrina- 
tion and examples, have suppressed their 
ambitions along materialistic endeavours and 
inculcated in them an incorrigible sense of 
fatalism which reconciles them to the want 
of human comforts. This unfortunate situa- 
tion makes it very difficult to secure the full 
and active participation of the workers in — 
the welfare activities initiated either by the 
management or the government or even by 
the unions. It is needless to emphasize the 
truism that no welfare programme can 
succeed without the workers’ participation. 
Moreover, with a few noble exceptions, the 
management of industrial organizations is 
in the hands of shy or unenlightened person- 
nel who fail to perceive self-interest in 
scientific procedures. Not infrequently they 
take advantage of the disadvantages of the 
workers, 
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Scope of Labour Welfare—This brief 
analysis suggests the following points for 
consideration: —1. What should be the scope 
of welfare activities? 2. To what extent 
these activities have been covered upto now? 
3. Who is best fitted to initiate and conduct 
the welfare programmes? and finally 4. What 
should be the place of labour welfare in a 
Welfare State? 

Touching the first point, it may be men- 
tioned that labour welfare should cover, in 
the first instance, adjustment of the worker 
to the factory and to the urban environment. 
Adjustment here connotes physical, mental 
and emotional balance between the human 
individual and the technological situations 
inside and outside the work places. For 
instance, on entering the factory the worker 
is overawed by the presence of wheels, belts, 
pulleys, shafts, noise, dust, fumes, etc. In 
his living place, too, in the city, he is 
oppressed by a sense of overcrowding, routine, 
new appliances and procedures in the domes- 
tic and civic spheres. His tempo of life is 
changed. He is immediately put on self- 
defence without any planned programme of 
orientation, and utterly ill-equipped for such 
a task. The worker naturally yields and 
becomes a prey to physical, mental and emo- 
tional disturbances. In consequence, he may 
get into an accident in the factory, or suc- 
cumb to illness at home. Therefore, it 
becomes necessary to orient the worker to 
his new environment, educate him as much 
as may be possible, about the work processes 
and tools, provide safety devices and appli- 
ances, improve the working conditions and 
in his living place too, give him decent ac- 
commodation, reasonable transport facilities, 
healthy recreation and whenever necessary, 
proper and prompt medical assistance. These 
would go a long way in helping the worker 
adjust himself gradually to the new environ- 
ment in which he is called upon to work and 
live. Welfare of the worker would also 
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include food services like the canteen at the 
factory, and child services, such as, the creche 
where there are working mothers. General 
welfare measures would comprise chiefly of, 
education, health care, housing, co-operative 
societies, and social security. The content 
and scope of labour welfare can be best 


summarised in the following list: — 


A. Conditions of Work Environment: 


1. Workshop Sanitation and Cleanliness: 


(a) Temperature, humidity, ventilation, 
lighting, elimination of dust, smoke, 
fumes and gases. 

(b) Convenience and comforts during 
work, operatives’ posture, sitting 
arangement, etc.; 

(c) Distribution of work hours and 
provision for rest times, meal times 
and breaks; 

(d) Workmen’s safety measures. 


. Factory Sanitation and cleanliness: 


(a) Urinals and lavatories; 

(b) Bathing facilities ; 

(c) Provision for spitoons, water dis- 
posal, disposal of waste and rubbish, 
general cleanliness; 

(d) Cleanliness, whitewashing and _ re- 
pair of buildings and workshops; 

(e) Ingress, egress, passages and doors; 

(f) Care of open spaces, gardens and 
roads. 


3. Provision and care of drinking water. 
4. Canteen Services. 
. Management of workers’ cloak rooms, 
rest rooms and library. 


B. Workers’ Health Service: 


1. Factory Health Centre. 
(a) Playgrounds; 
(6) Health education; 
(c) Medical examination for workers; 
(d) Health research. 
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Factory Dispensary and Clinic: 

(a) General treatment; 

(b) Treatment of individual diseases 
and fatigue; 

(c) Treatment of accidents. 


Women and Child Welfare: 

(a) Anti-natal and pre-natal care; 
(b) Maternity Aid; 

(c) Infant welfare; 

(d) Creche; 


(e) Women’s general education. 


Workers’ Recreation: 
(a) Physical; 

(b) Playgrounds; 

(c) Outdoor Life; 

(d) Athletics; 

(e) Gymanisum; 

(f) Women’s recreation. 


Employment Follow-up: 

(a) Reading room; 

(6) Library; 

(c) Circulating Library; 

(d) Visual education; 

(e) Pictorial Education; , 

(f) Factory News Bulletin; 

(g) Literacy Classes; 

(h) Adult Education; 

1) News Review; 
Lecture Programme; 
Debating Union; 
Study Circles; 
Education of workers’ children; 
Nursery School, Primary School; 
Women’s Education; General edu- 
cation with emphasis on hygiene, 
sex life, family life, family planning, 
child care, domestic economy, home 
handicrafts. 


Cultural Activities: 


(a) Musical Evenings and Circles; 
(b) Art Circles; 

(¢) Folk songs and stories; 

(d) Histrionics; 


(e) Folk dancing; 
(f) Festival celebrations. 


C. Welfare Organization: 


1. Factory Council consisting of represen- 
tatives of labour and employers. 

. Workmen’s Arbitration Council. 

3. Vocational and Job Adjustment. 

. Social Welfare Department’s Co-opera- 
tion with Personnel Administration, 
especially for Case Investigation, Inter- 
view and Vocational Testing. 

5. Employment Follow up. 

. Research Bureau. 


D. Labour's Economic Welfare: 
1. Co-operatives or Cost-price Shops for 
consumers’ necessities, especially grain, 
vegetable, milk, meat, oils and ghee, 
cloth and daily requirements. 

. Co-operative Credit Society. 

. Thrift Schemes and Savings Bank. 

Unemployment Insurance. 

Health Insurance. 

Employment Bureau. 

. Profit Share and Bonus Schemes. 

. Factory Transport Service. 


On Do SPO 


E. General Welfare: 
1. Housing. 
2. Family Case Work. 


Now, to what extent has labour welfare 
been achieved in India? In answer to this, 
it is necessary to glance at few labour + 
enactments and point out how far they are 
given effect to. With the exception of a 
few progressive employers, management 
groups have neglected the welfare of the 
workers from the very beginning. Working 
conditions and factory sanitation were 
wretched ; hours of work too long; and there 
were no human amenities whatsoever. As a 
result, accidents occurred frequently and 
there was general dissatisfaction. Govern- 
ment invstigations revealed horrible condi- 
tions. It became increasingly evident that 
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industrial managements would pay small 
attention to the human factor in industry as 
long as the State did not enforce salutary 
legislation. Moreover, it was realized that, 
in the International Labour Organisation, 
India, as a member State could not play 
a dignified role as long as her labour force 
was illiterate, inefficient, exploited and 
discontented. A combination of these situa- 
tions was responsible for the spate of labour 
legislation during the last three decades. 
These enactments, by and large, aimed at 
1. securing the welfare of the workers in their 
workplace as well as in their living place, 
2. providing them with some measure of 
social security, and 3. furthering better indus- 
trial relations. 


Labour Welfare Legislation—-We may 
here touch on some of the important welfare 
enactments. The Indian Factories Act 1948 
prescribes specific provisions for the improve- 
ment of working conditions, especially 
temperature, ventilation and factory sanita- 
tion. Dangerous parts of machinery are to 
be properly covered and workers are to be 
provided with adequate safety appliances. 
Young persons and women are prohibited 
from being employed in certain types of 
hazardous processes. Ample work space is 
prescribed and overcrowding is prevented. 
Some of the amenities made compulsory by 
the Act are: a canteen where there are more 
than 250 workers working, a creche where 
there are fifty or more working mothers, cool 
and filtered drinking water, enough bath- 
room and cloak room facilities. First aid 
and necessary medical assistance within the 
factory is also provided for. The Act re- 
quires a Welfare Officer to be appointed in 
factories where there are 500 or 
workers. 


more 


An important feature of the Act is, it 


makes it obligatory on the part of the factory 


~ (1) Indian Labour Year Book 1949-50. 
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managers to give information regarding 
occupational diseases contracted by em- 
ployees. “Medical practitioners attending 
on persons suffering from occupational 
diseases are also required to report the cases 
to the Chief Inspector of Factories. The 
Act authorises Factory Inspectors to take 
samples of substances used in the manufac- 
turing process, if their use is either contrary 
to the provisions of the Act or likely to cause 
bodily injury or injury to the health of the 
workers. The State Governments are autho- 
rised to appoint competent persons to enquire 
into the causes of any accident or into any 
case of occupational disease.” (*) 

From the point of view of labour welfare, 
the Factories Act, 1948, is a landmark. It 
imposes several obligations on the employers 
in the interests of the workers, so far as their 
work in the factory is concerned. If properly 
enforced, the Act is capable of meeting most 
of the disadvantages of the workers in their 
But inspection of fac- 
tories is very unsatisfactory and available 
figures show that employers still have a 
tendency to avoid their responsibilities under 
the Act. According to the Indian Labour 
Year Book 1949-50, which is a Government 
publication, “The burden on the Inspectors, 
however, continues to be heavy in most of 
the States. As a result, a number of factories 
remain uninspected every year while many 
cannot be inspected more than once in a 
year.” In 1949, about 20 per cent of the 
factories could not be inspected. The per- 
centage was much higher in some of the 
States, being 33 in the Punjab, 35 in U.P., 
39 in W. Bengal, 42 in Orissa and 48 in 
Assam. Even though inspection has been 
anything but satisfactory, the convictions 
obtained against offending employers in the 
years, 1947, 1948, and 1949 were 2,057, 
2,079 and 1,706 respectively. This clearly 
shows that, while the Factories Act is good, 


work environment. 
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adequate steps are not taken to enforce its 
provisions, with the result that the workers 
are still largely at a disadvantage. 


While the general picture of workers’ wel- 
fare within the factory is bad, there are a 
few examples of industrial organizations 
under Indian as well as foreign management, 
which have paid special attention to the 
problem. They maintain fairly good working 
conditions, have satisfactory canteens, cre- 
ches and medical services. But these are 
so few that besides getting credit to the 
firms concerned, their influence on the 
welfare of the workers in general is negligible. 
Indeed, it may be stated here that progressive 
employers who have spontaneously initiated 
welfare activities within their factories con- 
stitute a microscopic minority. 

Housing.—Housing of the workers is 
another important problem which is, now- 
adays, receiving increasing attention. In 
cities like Bombay, Ahmedabad, Madras, 
Calcutta, Kanpur, where many factories 
are located, workers live crowded in slums 
which are not fit for human habitation. The 
workers can neither afford to pay high rent 
nor live far away from their workplaces. 
Unscrupulous landlords take advantage of 
these two factors and keep the workers in 
their miserable tenements. The houses of 
workers are single room tenements without 
separate light, water and bathroom con- 
veniences. Taking all the factors into 
consideration, it may be said that every 
worker in India has for his living place, on 
an average, 9 sq. ft..—an extremely pitiable 
situation. 


Only a very few management groups, 
notably in Jamshedpur, in Bangalore, 
Madura, Madras, Delhi, Kanpur and 
Calcutta, have to some extent provided 
housing to their workers; industrial housing 
in these instances are tolerably good. Houses 
provided by the Tatas in Jamshedpur and 
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by the Batas near Calcutta are known to be 
experiments on a large scale, and quite model 
ones under the circumstances. These housing 
schemes, in fact, follow the principles of 
community development projects. 


However, a majority of employers have 
not accepted housing of their workers as 
their responsibility. Many of them, indeed, 
can hardly afford to build houses for their 
workers. And the Government has not found 
it possible or feasible to impose the obligation 
on the employers. Moreover, the step is 
fraught with many insurmountable difficul- 
ties. Bombay, Madhya Pradesh and Mysore 
have, during the last four years, passed 
labour housing Acts and have constituted 
Housing Boards with the object of improving 
existing houses and planning for new ones. 
The Mysore Labour Housing Act, 1949 is 
notable in that it provides for the constitu- 
tion of a fund for housing purposes to be 
raised from the levy of a capitation tax on 
employers besides from other sources. Several 
houses have been constructed under all 
these schemes during the last five years. But 
due to scarcity of building material, and 
preoccupation of the governments with other 
issues, the progress of housing has not been 
satisfactory. Indeed, only the fringe of the 
problem has yet been touched. But the 
central government and all the States are 
keenly aware of the gravity of the situation 
and it is hoped that ere long industrial * 
housing would be speeded up. In the mines, 
too, similar steps have been taken. The Mica 
Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act 1946, and 
the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act, 
1947, have provided for setting up funds for 
the purpose of financing housing as one of 
the welfare measures. 


Education—The problem of workers’ 
education, too, has received greater attention 
of the State after the attainment of indepen- 
dence. As in the matter of housing, 
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individual employers, excepting the few 
progressive ones mentioned earlier, took no 
initiative in the matter of educating the 
workers. There were sporadic attempts by 
social service bodies, philanthropists, provin- 
cial governments, industrial employers and 
labour unions to make the workers literate. 
But there was no concerted drive to meet 
the problem systematically and efficiently. 
Hence, the Central Advisory Board of 
Education set up a committee to prepare 
a comprehensive programme of workers’ 
education, described as social education. The 
committee’s report was approved by the 
Central Board of Education in 1949. The 
problem has been discussed in detail at the 
Central and State levels and various States 
have submitted their schemes of social edu- 
cation in the light of their particular needs. 
The Central Government has made grants 
to the State for ecffectuating their social 
education programmes. 

The method of approach to the problem 
of workers’ education differs from State to 
State. But the general features of the social 
education schemes are the spread of educa- 
tion through classroom methods, discussion 
procedures, camping 
melas and exhibitions, audio-visual equip- 
ments, and libraries. 
social various 
States the 
direction. In Madhya Pradesh alone, it is 
claimed, about three lakh adults, including 
nearly 73,000 women were made literate 
by the end of April, 1950. And in Orissa, 
14,893 adults were turned 
than six months. This is evidence of the 
tempo with which the programme of 
workers’ education is being undertaken. 

Social Sccurity——While improvement of 
working conditions, provision of housing 
and social education are important welfare 
activities, social security constitutes a section 


centres, cducational 
The reports on the 
education activities of the 
considerable 


show progress in 


literate in less 
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by itself and is closely allied to the problem 
of labour welfare. For the well-being of the 
workers, it is essential that they have stable 
jobs, have some money left over to meet 
difficult and unforeseen situations, have some 
wherewithal which will stand by in old age, 
or support dependants in case the earners 
suddenly die. But it is sad to state that the 
life of the worker is still precarious owing 
to lack of adequate social security measures. 
His job is insecure, his low income hardly 
enables him to put by any money for con- 
tingencics and in his old age, he has little 
to depend on. As in other instances, only 
a small number of well established firms 
have provident fund and gratuity schemes 
for their workers. 

In the sphere of social security, the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923, the 
Maternity Benefits Act, 1936; the Employee’s 
State Insurance Act, 1948 and the Provident 
Fund Act, 1952 mark notable steps. The 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1923 has 
been amended several times till 1946, to 
make the provisions more comprehensive. 
As it now stands, the Act covers workers 
whose monthly wages do not exceed Rs. 
100/- and applies to multifarious types of 
occupations like the railways, factories, 
and dock labour, building 
operations, fire brigade, blasting works, 
plantations, cinema industry, hunting, forest 
work, etc. The State Governments are em- 
powered to extend the application of the 
Act to other classes of persons whose occupa- 
tions are considered hazardous.’ For purposes 
of compensation, injury is classified accord- 
ing to disability and the amount of compen- 
sation payable depends on the average 
monthly wages of the worker and the nature 
of the injury. Except in case of contributory 
negligence, the employer has to pay the 
worker compensation for injuries sustained 
during the course of the employment. The 


mines, ship 





1. Indian Labour Year Book 1949-50. 
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Act schedules certain occupational diseases 
also as compensable. Due to ignorance of 
the worker and his family, compensation is 
not always claimed for injury or death, as 
the case may be. “From such information 
as is available in the Labour Bureau it would 
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appear that Bombay is the only State where 
some of the trade unions are taking active 
interest in recovering compensation under the 
Act for their members”. The following table 
gives the amount of compensation paid for 
the reported accidents: 


No. of Accidents and Compensation paid: 





No. of accidents resulting in 


Permane- _ Tempora- | 
nt Dis- ry Dis- | 
ablement ablement | 


888 1,345 


Death 


16,632 


598 1,287 15,005 


832 1,929 
3,943 
3,536 


3,228 


35,820 
1,253 62,194 
1,154 


1,011 


50,551 
49,335 
1,032 


3,850 61,894 


| | 
| 88,746 


1,162 3,904 


Total 


18,865 
16,890 
38,681 

67,390 
55,241 
53,574 
66,776 


93,812 


Compensation paid 
Permane- 


ayo “ 
Death | nt Dis- | ry Dis- | 
_ablement) ablement) 


Total 


5,87,390 | 3,097,177 | 2,75,597 
3,71,762 


12,60,164 


2,94,131 | 2,02,954} 8,68,847 


5,81,080  5,16,444 | 4,11,803 | 15,09,327 


13,30,644 | 20,30,576 | 8,64,119 | 42,25,339 


13,68,681 | 13,03,113 | 9,54,014 | 36,25,808 


11,49,087 | 12,09,974 | 9,37,434 | 33,26,495 


| 
15,80,450 16,15,390 | 10,24,228 | 42,20,068 





18,77,929 | 18,79,822 | 12,37,508 


| 49,95,259 
uy J 








It may be seen from the table that 
accidents resulting in death, and permanent 
as well as temporary disablement are all 
steadily on the increase, especially from 
1947. We have no information as to the 
age distribution of the disabled; though this 
is important, inasmuch as permanent disable- 
ment is more tragic when it occurs during 
the earlier years of a man’s career than in 
his later ones. 

The Employees’ State Insurance Act 1948, 
aims at providing (1) sickness benefit, (2) 
maternity benefit, (3) disablement benefit, 
(4) dependants’ benefit and (5) medical 
benefit, to workers including clerks whose 
monthly remuneration does not exceed 
Rs. 400/-. These benefits are to be met from 
the Employees’ State Insurance Fund created 
out of compulsory contributions by the em- 


ployers and employees and grants, donations 
and gifts from other sources. The scheme is 
to be administered by the Employees’ State 
Insurance Corporation, two thirds of whose 
administrative expenses, the Central Govern- 
ment has agreed to bear, in the first five 
years. The benefits accruing to the workers 
or their dependants, in case the worker dies 
of injury, are in the form of cash and medical * 
assistance. It may be pointed out that those 
who are covered by the Employees’ State 
Insurance are not entitled to take advantage 
also of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
The Employees’ State Insurance Act is the 
first social security measure along right lines 
intended to help the worker during his illness. 
Since the scheme is new and is yet in an ex- 
perimental stage, one can only watch with 
hopes and fears about its success or failure. 





1. Ibid. 
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Maternity Benefit Acts are in operation in 
almost all the States, and cover women 
employed in factories, mines and even 
plantations. The Acts differ in minor 
details, but their objective in all cases is to 
provide compulsory rest to the mother before 
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and after the birth of the child, and also te 
give her cash benefit during such period of 
enforced rest. The following table gives the 
benefits that were realised by working mothers 
in various States during the year 1949: 


Table showing Maternity Benefits paid in different States during the year, 1949. 





] Average daily 
No. of women 
employed 


State 


No. of women 
who claim 
benefit. paid benefit. 


Total amount 
paid 
Rs. 


No. of women 
who were 





997 
176,920 


Ajmer 

Assam 

Bihar 

Bombay 

Delhi 

Madhya Pradesh 
Madras 


13,007 
61,766 
425 
6,557 
67,832 
Punjab 867 
Uttar Pradesh 1,179 
West Bengal 54,875 


Mines 57,360 








42 917 
15,28,992 
60,675 
2,21,521 
563 
30,804 
1,40,634 
9 460 
64 7,059 
4,77,670 


4,539 4,505 


5,538 2,189 1,384,822 











According to the table, Assam leads the 
States in the number of women employed 
and in the amount of maternity benefits 
paid. This is so because a large number of 
women are employed in the tea gardens of 


Assam. Then Madras, Bombay and West 
Bengal follow in order, in the number of 
women employed. It is interesting to observe 
that, in West Bengal, though the number 
of women workers employed is much less 
than in Madras and Bombay, the total 
number of women who were paid maternity 
benefits was proportionately larger; and so 
was the amount of benefit paid too. In 
Bombay too, the figures are higher than in 
Madras, though the number of women 
employed in the latter place is greater. This 
is perhaps due to the fact that fewer women 
workers in Madras availed themselves of the 


Maternity Benefit Act. 

Amongst other social security steps, men- 
tion may be made of the Coalmines Provident 
Fund and Bonus Act and the recent Provident 
Fund Act applicable to six major industries 
in the first instance. These seek to give some 
measure of protection to the worker in his 
old age. 

While, thus, some provision—however 
meagre—exists for contingencies arising out 
of accident, illness and childbirth, no protec- 
tion is given to the worker during periods of 
unemployment. Quite a large number of 
workers are employed only periodically and 
the shadow of unemployment hovers over 
the heads of most of our labour force. In- 
deed, management often complain that 
industries are over filled with workers and, 
if they could, they would like to retrench the 
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aumbers. With the progress of rationaliza- 
ion, unemployment is bound to threaten 
national life; and unless industrialization is 
extended and corruption limited, it is bound 
to sweep the country into disaster. 


Taking a look back, it must be observed 
that achievement in the field of labour wel- 
fare is far from satisfactory. The character 
and composition of Indian labour makes it 
very difficult to effectuate welfare pro- 
grammes speedily and efficiently. The 
workers are handicapped by innumerable 
disadvantages. And management groups are 
generally unsympathetic and have accepted 
welfare neither as a moral responsibility nor 
as an industrial policy. The State has 
assessed the gravity of the labour situation 
and seriously attacked problems only after 
Independence. The working conditions 
of labour are still bad, living conditions 
wretched and their health weak, adequate 
medical assistance being seldom available. 
Workers are still largely illiterate. Their 
future is still insecure. Only a beginning 
has been made in social security. 


Who is responsible?.—In the light of these 
circumstances, whose responsibility is it to 
initiate welfare activities? Should the em- 
ployers be compelled to accept labour welfare 
as their obligation? Clearly, the State can- 


not leave the matters as they are. To 
unnecessarily burden the industrialists with 
all types of obligation for which they are 
neither fit nor responsible, will seriously 
deflect their interest from the productive 
process. It is quite legitimate to enforce on 
the employer the maintenance of proper 
working conditions and his duties to workers 
arising out of the hazards inherent in the 
industry organized by him. It is reasonable 
to demand of him all human conveniences 
in the workplace. But to carry the claims 
further and insist on his providing houses, 
schools, temples, parks, recreational facilities, 
civic ammenities and so on is only to burden 
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our already over-burdened industries. These 
should be the responsibility of the State. 
Civic and state functions should not be put 
on the shoulders of the employers. There is 
no gainsaying the fact that workers would 
be more efficient if their housing and edu- 
cational and health and recreational needs 
are provided for. Thus it may be argued, 
efficient workers being an asset to industry, 
the employer reaps the profits; hence, he 
should be made responsible for these welfare 
activities. This is manifestly an absurd argu- 
ment. When the worker becomes efficient, 
he is an asset to himself, and to the nation. 
Benefits accrue not only to the employers 
but also to the workers. Therefore, welfare 
activities outside of the factory should be the 
concern of workers themselves, individually 
or through their co-operatives or unions and 
of the government and local authorities. 
There are some excellent instances of 
employers who have developed labour com- 
munities very satisfactorily; and they have 
reaped the benefits in the form of more effi- 
ciency, goodwill and stability of the labour 
force. But such can only be voluntary acti- 
vities and are beyond the scope and ability 
of smaller employers. 

Labour Welfare Centres——The different 
State governments are running welfare 
programmes through welfare centres organis- 
ed in labour areas. This is a very useful 
activity. At present, the Bombay State con- 
ducts 50 welfare centres, Uttar-Pradesh 33, ’ 
West Bengal 18, Saurashtra 19, Hyderabad 
2, Mysore 2, Travancore-Cochin 3. Raja- 
sthan proposes to start similar centres shortly. 
The programme contents of these centres 
differ in details. But, generally, they may be 
said to be functioning as neighbourhood 
houses in the labour areas, providing medical 
aid, recreation, physical culture, educational 
and library facilities, and women and child 
welfare activities. A large number of workers 
and their families do participate in these 
programmes, 
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Trade Unions’ Role.—While the State 
should forge ahead with planning for labour 
welfare, the unions should also accept their 
share of the responsibility. ‘The unions in 
India, for several reasons, are still functioning 
as political bodies and recently as collective 
bargaining agents They 
may be described as defensive and offensive 
organizations, existing to defend the rights 
and interests of workers from being assailed 
by the employers. Except in Ahmedabad 
and to some extent in Bombay, the unions 
have not yet given emphasis to welfare acti- 
vities. The Ahmedabad Textile Labour 


of some sort. 


Association has an impressive list of welfare 
activities, very well conducted indeed. It 
has dispensaries, a maternity home, com- 
munity projects, schools, a hostel for girls, 
libraries, play-centres etc., quite an achieve- 


ment for a union in India. In Bombay, the 
labour unions’ work in the field of welfare is 
not so successful. It covers merely activities 
like adult classes, a few dispensaries and 
libraries. Outside of these two areas, unions 
pay very little attention to welfare work. Wel- 
fare by unions has the aspect of a self-help 
activity. It has permanent value and benefit 
as it springs from the heart of the people and 
is sustained by their own efforts. Therefore, 
instead of forcing the employers to initiate 
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welfare activities, the State should encourage 
labour unions to function as welfare bodies. 
There is need, today, for co-operation 
between management, labour and govern- 
ment for realising the welfare of workers as 
speedily as possible. There is clearly a trend 
discernible which indicates that each party 
is pulling its own way. In the matter of 
welfare, which is the nation’s problem, this 
tendency is wasteful and is bound to delay 
the consummation. Workers are citizens who 
are handicapped for historical reasons as 
well as the present unsatisfactory economic 
system. A programme of welfare should 
these handicaps gradually and 
enable the workers to face the problems of 
The 
principle of social work is to help one to 
help himself. In the area of labour welfare, 
this principle applies with apt force. Help 
the worker help himself. Let him work, live 
and move about a free and strong individual, 
enlightened to know his own interest, sensible 
to appreciate that of others, courageous to 
confront opposition when it arrives and 
fight the battles of life with moral force. 
Workers are part of the State. And in their 
strength consists the strength of the nation, 
in their welfare the country’s welfare. 


remove 


life with equanimity and self-reliance. 








HISTORY’S BIGGEST REFUGEE PROBLEM 
By A. P. Jain 


Soon after independence, India had to face the problem of rehabilitating millions of 


displaced persons from Pakistan. 


In the following article, Shri. Jain calls attention to the 


magnitude of the task and describes the way the Indian Government and leaders tackled this 


History’s Biggest Refugee Problem. 


Shri. A. P. Jain is Minister for Rehabilitation, Government of India. 


According to the 1951 census, one out of 
every fifty persons in the Indian Union is a 
displaced person uprooted from his ancestral 
home in Pakistan. 


In some States of the Union there is a 
greater concentration of displaced persons 
than in others. For instance, in West Bengal 
every 12th person is a displaced person, in 
PEPSU every 11th and in the Punjab every 
fifth. In India’s capital, the concentration 
is the greatest—every third man, woman and 
child being a person whose original home 
was in Pakistan. To quote actual figures, 
there were (in round figures) 7,500,000 
displaced persons in this country at the time 
of the census. Slightly under 5,000,000 were 
from West Pakistan, and a little over 
2,500,000 from East Pakistan. 


These are big numbers. To adequately 
convey the size of the refugee problem which 
India was suddenly called upon to handle 
within a few days of winning her indepen- 
dence some comparisons might be made. 
The total refugee population in India is only 
about a million less than the entire population 
of Australia. It is greater than the entire 
populations of Austria, Bulgaria, Sweden, 
Saudi Arabia, Ceylon, etc. The combined 
population of Finland and Norway barely 
equals the refugee population in India. In 
its nature and size, India’s refugee problem 
may well be the biggest in man’s recorded 
history. 


Condition of Migrants ——This mass of up- 
rooted humanity came to India in conditions 
which were too painful to bear repetition. 
They poured in like the upsurge of a spate, 
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by train, steamer, acroplane, truck, bullock 
cart and trudging on foot hundreds of miles— 
broken physically and mentally, deprived of 
their worldly belongings which had been built 
up, perhaps, by generations of their fore- 
fathers. 

Most of them had to be re-started in life 
practically from a scratch. The strongest of 
modern Governmments might have quailed 
before this task. But the new Government 
of India then hardly a few days in saddle 
accepted the challenge and undertook to find 
these people new homes and vocations. 

Progress so far made:—Nearly five years 
have elapsed since they first started coming. 
In most parts of the country rehabilitation 
schemes have been under way for three years 
or more. How much of the problem has been 
solved, and how much remains? 

I will first deal with displaced persons from 
West Pakistan. So far as the gencral mass 
of them is concerned, it could be said with 
a fair amount of accuracy that the great 
bulk of the D.P.s have travelled a long way 
along the road to economic recovery, and 
the process of their merging into the coun-, 
try’s main economic current has already 
begun. The progress has been difficult, and 
there undoubtedly would be numerous indivi- 
duals whose economic position has not yet 
stabilised. However, as the new development 
of community projects now in hand in various 
parts of the country comes to fruition, I have 
no doubt that a fair share of the new oppor- 
tunities and additional wealth created 
through these schemes will go to the dis- 
placed persons, contributing to their complete 
absorption in the country’s economy. 
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Rural Rehabilitation —Rural rehabilitation 
has, by comparison with urban, provided 
much the easier, although it has posed its own 
numerous peculiar difficulties. |Evacuee 
land was available for allotment to displaced 
persons, but it was found to be much inferior 
in quality to and considerably smaller in area 
than what the displaced persons had to 
abandon in West Pakistan. We have had to 
make the best of a bad bargain with this land. 
Some reclaimed non-evacuee land was also 
brought into the pool for allotment to dis- 
placed persons. 


In fact 3.76 lakh allottees, under the quasi- 
permanent settlement in the Punjab and 
PEPSU, have taken possession of land and 
over 50,000 persons, mostly non-owners, have 
been given land outside the Punjab. 


Besides, another 33,000 displaced families 
vl tenants have been settled in the Punjab 
and PEPSU on evacuee land whose posses- 
sion has not been taken or on the allotments 
of bigger land-owners. Just a little over 
10,000 families remain who may need land. 

As a rule, financial assistance accompanies 
land allotment, for the purchase of agricul- 
tural equipment, construction of hutments, 
construction or repair of wells, maintenance 
of families until the first crops are ready, 
etc. 


A Fallacious Theory—The path of urban 
rehabilitation is strewn with difficulties. I 
have heard it said that there should have 
been no difficulties because Muslims 
migrated from India in as large numbers 
as the incoming non-Muslims from West 
Pakistan and that the latter merely walked 
into the economic vacuum created by the 
migrant Muslims. This fallacious theory 
must be debunked. 


The origin of most of the troubles, en- 
countered in the rehabilitation of the urban 
displaced population, can be traced to the 
fact that, by and large, the economic status 
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of the outgoing urban Muslim population 
was grossly inferior to that of the incoming 
non-Muslims. The disparity was striking. 
While the bulk of the Muslim migrants 
belonged to the artisan and working classes 
with a comparatively low standard of 
living, their non-Muslim counterparts in- 
cluded a large proportion of men belonging 
to the white-collared professions, indus- 
trialists, businessmen, bankers, middlemen, 
shopkeepers, petty traders, etc. Their way 
of life was different from that of the 
Muslims. A large number of them had known 
a degree of material prosperity which lifted 
them far above the plane of mere existence 
on which the Muslim workers and artisans 
lived in India. The rehabilitation of this 
population could not be accomplished by 
simply pushing people into houses and 
occupations vacated by the Muslims. I wish 
it had been so easy. 


How Many Assisted.—Government attack- 
ed the problem of finding gainful 
employment for displaced persons in four 
directions simultaneously: (1) securing 
direct employment to those formerly engaged 
in services or found suitable for such 
occupations; (2) giving financial assistance 
to petty traders, shopkeepers or small 
industrialists; (3) similar assistance on a 
much larger scale to businessmen and indus- 
trialists through Rehabilitation Finance 
Administration; (4) providing technical 
and vocational training to those who could 
not fit into any of the above three categories 
and had, therefore, to be trained for new 
occupations, 


Upto March, 1952, the bread-winners of 
160,000 West Pakistan families had secured 
employment under the Central and State 
Governments, in the Indian Railways or in 
private firms through the network of 
Employment Exchanges and other official 
agencies. Small loans upto Rs. 5,000 had 
been advanced to 156,000 displaced persons. 
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The Rehabilitation Finance Administration, 
which advances loans between Rs. 5000 and 
Rs. 100,000 had sanctioned loans to another 
nearly 9,400. Finally, technical and voca- 
tional training had been given to 57,000 
while another 12,000 were undergoing 
training. Thus, assistance has been given to 
over 394,000 displaced persons representing, 
presumably, a similar number of families. 


About 55,000 shops and 2,000 evacuee 
industrial establishments have been allotted 
to displaced persons. A number of industrial 
areas have been developed in the Punjab, 
Delhi and some of the new townships. These 
will no doubt absorb a large number of 
displaced persons. The Central and State 
Governments also try to assist displaced 
businessmen and industrialists by helping 
them to secure quotas of raw materials, 
export and import permits, railway priorities, 
etc. 

Educational freeships and stipends have 
been freely given to displaced students. 


Where ‘Displaced’ educational institutions 
have stood in need of financial assistance, this 
has not been stinted. 


Housing Given High Priority.—Housing 
has been given the pride of place in all 
rehabilitation planning. Accommodation 
has had to be found for 2,500,000 persons 
or 500,000 families from West Pakistan. A 
proportion of them have made their own 
arrangements for accommodation, although 
no reliable data is available. Details of what 
Government have been doing in this direc- 
tion have from time to time been announced 
in the Press and need not be repeated here. 
Altogether, by the end of March, 1952, 
Government had succeeded in providing 
residential accommodation to over 440,000 
families in evacuee houses, houses and tene- 
ments newly constructed by the Rehabilita- 
tion Ministry and in houses constructed by 
displace cl persons themselves, with assistance 
from Ctvernment. Government’s housing 
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programme includes the development of 12 
new townships. Most of these are ready. 


Many Relief Schemes.—There are several 
other ways in which displaced persons from 
West Pakistan have been assisted. About 
36,000 unattached women, children, old and 
infirm persons are being looked after in 
Homes and Infirmaries situated in a dozen 
different States. Old persons, who lived on 
income from urban immovable property in 
West Pakistan but have no means of liveli- 
hood in India, receive monthly maintenance 
allowances. At present, 16,000 persons are 
receiving such allowances. Provincial pay- 
ment of pension and provident fund claims 
upto the extent of 50 per cent of the proved 
dues have been paid to over 2,000 former 
employees of Government in Pakistan, while 
another 450 persons have been sanctioned 
interim relief payments. An announcement 
was recently made that relief payments would 
also be made to those who had invested their 
savings in post offices, postal cash certificates 
and postal life insurance policies in Pakistan, 
but had been unable to draw on these owing 
to Pakistan’s failure to honour her obligations 
in this respect. 

East Bengal D. P.s—The problem of dis- 
placed persons from East Bengal is still a 
fluid one. It is a continuing problem in the 
sense that migration of Hindus from East 
Bengal continues at a varying pace—the 
pace being determined from time to time 
by political events in Pakistan. 

The 1951 census enumerated about 
2,575,000 displaced persons or 525,000 
families from East Bengal living in India. 
Of these, about 254,000 families have been 
resettled on land (and given financial assist- 
ance), while another 41,000 families have 
resettled in non-agricultural rural occupa- 
tions. Financial assistance given to these 
families exceeds Rs. 7,00,00,000. 

For urban displaced persons from East 
Bengal, two new townships are being built 
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at Habra-Baigachi and Fulia in West Bengal. 
In addition, extensions are being built to 
existing towns and cities in the eastern States. 
All these measures have produced over 9,000 
residential units. 


Employment Exchanges have placed nearly 
29,000 displaced persons in jobs. Small loans 
given for business and trade exceeds 
Rs, 3,00,00,000. About 38,000 unattached 
women and children and old and infirm per- 
sons are being looked after as a permanent 
State responsibility in Homes and Infirmaries 
scattered over the eastern region. 


At the end of March, 1951, the popula- 
tion of displaced persons in refugee transit 
camps in the eastern region stood at over 
100,000. At the end of March, 1952, the 
number had come down to 44,000. As 
rehabilitation schemes make progress, it is 
hoped that this residue will also be dispersed 
to permanent rehabilitation sites. 


Total Expendtture —The total expenditure 
on displaced persons, both from East and 
West Pakistan upto March, 31, 1952, stood 
in the neighbourhood of Rs. 146,30,00,000. 
The rough break-up of this is: evacuation, 
relief, rehabilitation grants, etc. 45.3 per 
cent; housing 31.3 per cent; resettlement 
loans (including education loans) 22.8 per 
cent; and establishment charges 0.6 per cent. 
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Evacuee Property Issue.—A big void in the 
economic make-up of displaced persons from 
West Pakistan will remain, whatever the 
Government of India might do for their 
rehabilitation. They have left behind about 
half a million urban properties in West 
Pakistan, and since migration they have 
received no income from it, nor can they 
cash their capital by selling the properties. 
For five years, Pakistan has stood in their 
way, and the properties are fast deteriorating 
for lack of care. 


The Government of India have made 
repeated attempts to get Pakistan to agrec 
to a fair solution of the evacuee property 
problem but that country obdurately says ‘no’ 
to everything that India proposes. Mono- 
tonously, they are not tired of repeating that 
millions of refugees in either country should 
be asked to travel back and forth to sell or 
exchange their propertics on an individual! 
basis. That way the problem cannot be 
solved in the present century. 


We cannot rest content without a solution 
of this dispute which affects the lives of 
millions of people. We will continue our 
efforts to break the present deadlock. In the 
meantime, the Government of India is trying 
to work out a scheme for recompensing dis- 
placed persons for the properties which have 
remained lost to them so far. 








PROBLEM OF CRIME IN INDIA 
By Cor. G. R. Oserot 


The Problem of crime in India has peculiar characteristics which can be analysed and 


studied only in their proper social framework. 


So says Col. Oberoi in the following article. 


Treating the problem in its various aspects, he gives an appraisal of the legislative provisions 
in the country for proper treatment of juvenile and adult offenders. 
Col. Oberoi was until recently Inspector-General of Prisons, Uttar Pradesh. 


The problem of crime in India has peculiar 
characteristics which can be studied and 
analysed only in their proper social framc- 
work. In order to grasp the situation realisti- 
cally, the trends in criminality need a careful 
scrutiny. For purposes of analysis, offences 
have been grouped into three broad catego- 
ries in the following tables: —Offences 
against property and such others which are 
committed with an economic motive form by 
far the most important category. Theft, 
including cattle theft, house breaking, 
burglary and robbery are also included in 
this category. A general survey of official 
records from various states of the Indian 
Republic, indicates that offences pertaining 
to property including those committed with 
an economic motive, constitute, by far the 
greatest majority of the total number of 
offences committed. The next broad group, 
in order of importance, is that of offences 
against person. It includes rioting, grievous 
hurt, culpable homicide, murder and attempt 


to murder. The third category includes 
miscellaneous offences. The basis of this 
broad classification can only be appreciated 
if stock is taken of the crime situation pre- 
vailing in this country. For purposes of 
comparative study of crimes in India, criminal 
statistics for the States of Uttar Pradesh, 
Bombay, Punjab, Madras, Bengal, Madhya 
Pradesh, Orissa and Assam have been taken 
into account. The year 1946 for which 
figures for all the above States are available, 
has been taken as the basis for this compara- 
tive study of crime situation in India. » The 
general trends or criminality in the whole 
of the country have been thus made abund- 
antly clear. 


Crime Analysis in U. P. and Other 
States.—The following table gives the various 
types of offences arranged according to the 
above three categories, committed during 
the period of five years from 1945 to 1949 
in Uttar Pradesh: — 
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This table indicates that a very high per- 
centage of offences, ranging between 87 to 
90% of the total, pertain to those against 
property; 9 to 11% pertain to offences 
against person while only 1.4% to 1.8% 
of the total offences pertain to the miscel- 
laneous variety. It will be of interest to 
compare the situation with identical cate- 
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gories of other States in the country. 


The following table gives a comparative 
statement of the crime situation, as it pre- 
vails in the various States. The figures are 
based on the administration reports of the 
Police Department of the respective States 
for the year 1946: 
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It is of significance to note that the States 
of Madhya Pradesh, Assam, Madras and 
Bengal show a very high percentage of 
offences ‘against property. The figures range 
from 92.26% to 95.2%. Uttar Pradesh 
shows the highest total percentage of offences 
against person (11.24%). The next is 
Orissa with 10.38%. It is of interest to note 
that in the States where the percentage 


against property is lowest, the percentage 


against the person is the highest. 

The third category which includes the 
total of all offences, other than those covered 
by these two categories are: Uttar Pradesh 
1.5%, Bombay 0.27%; Punjab 2.76%, 
Madras 0.65%, Bengal 1.79%, Madhya 
Pradesh 0.099%. The total percentage of 
offences against property, including offences 
having an economic motive, ranges from 
87.27% in Uttar Pradesh to 95% in Madhya 
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Pradesh. The total percentage of offences 
against person varies from 4.71 per cent 
in Madhya Pradesh to 11.24% in Uttar 
Pradesh. The general conclusion is thus 
derived that, in India as a whole, offences 
against property, and offences having eco- 
nomic motive are the highest. This is clearly 
indicative of the fact that the roots of crimi- 
nality in India are firmly embedded in the 
socio-economic structure. Other offences 
including offences against person are of minor 
importance, as compared with the offences 
against property. The general crime situa- 
tion in all the states in India is broadly 
similar, 


New View of Crime and Criminal.—After 
the dawn of independence, the attitude to- 
wards crime and criminal has undergone a 
revolutionary change. The purpose of 
punishment is no longer retribution. It is 
correction and rehabilitation. The approach 
of the prison personnel has changed from 
the custodial to the service approach. In- 
creased amenities and facilities are being 
allowed to prisoners, and efforts are being 
made to help them to regain their lost self- 
respect. Educational, Recreational and 
Correctional schemes have been introduced 
in most of the States. 


It is now universally recognised that the 
treatment of prisoners is a specialized subject. 
It requires scientific training in Criminology, 


Penology and Jail administration. The 
Government of Uttar Pradesh were the first 
to realise this and the Jail Training School 
was established at Lucknow in 1940 with 
the object of developing scientific attitude 
towards prison and allied social problems, 
and imparting training in jail administration 
to senior prison officers. Since the introduc- 
tion of this training on scientific lines in 
Prison Administration, the tone of administra- 
tion of Uttar Pradesh Jails has improved 
considerably. The successful introduction 
of a large number of schemes in various jails, 
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has been made possible, only, due to the 
timely and sympathetic guidance of the 
trained staff. The School is hitherto, the 
only institution in India for training senior 
Prison Officers. It admits prison officers 
from all parts of India for training. Im- 
provements in the conditions of prisons and 
prisoners are essential for the reformation 
of criminals, but they do not solve the 
problem of crime in its entirety. The object 
of prison sentence now is rehabilitation of 
prisoners—to make them law-abiding and 
respectable members of the society. 


Prisoner still a member of Society—The 
treatment of prisoners should emphasize not 
their exclusion from the community, but 
their continuing part in it. The institution 
should utilise all the remedial, educational, 
moral and spiritual forces which are appro- 
priate and available, and should seek to apply 
them according to the special needs of each 
prisoner. Before the end of the punishment, 
it is desirable that necessary steps be taken 
to ensure for the prisoner a gradual return 
to normal life in society, The normal agen- 
cies of the community should, therefore, be 
enlisted, where possible, to assist the staff in 
the task of social rehabilitation of prisoners. 
In any scheme of reformation of criminals, 
the treatment of juvenile offenders comes 
foremost. ~ Delinquency is part of a dyna- 
mic process. The character of this process is 
conditioned by the inherited and the acquired 
traits of the individual, the social world in 
which he lives, and the sequence of events 
that culminates in the delinquent act. A 
delinquent is usually handicapped, not by 
one, but by a number of conditioning factors. 
Personality factors, physical and_ biological 
conditions, mental deficiency, emotional con- 
flicts, anti-social attitudes are potent factors 
in shaping the conduct of a person. 

Juvenile Crime.—Children’s Acts have 
been passed and enforced by the Govern- 
ments of Bombay, Madras, Delhi and Bengal. 
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According to this legislation, children are 
kept in Remand Homes, where they are 
closely studied during the period of trial. 
They are tried by a Juvenile Court where 
the Magistrate consults the police, the proba- 
tion officer and the parents and guardians. 
If the Magistrate feels that the family en- 
vironment is conducive to the well-being of 
the child, the child is handed over to the 
parents, under the supervision of the proba- 
tion officer. If the environment is considered 
unsatisfactory, the child is sent to a correc- 
tional institution where a scientific pro- 
gramme of training is drawn up by trained 
officers to suit his needs. Similarly, new 
techniques have been evolved for the treat- 
ment of adolescent offenders. Several States 


of India have established Borstal Institutions 
which are vocational and educational insti- 
tutions, giving fullest possible attention to 
individual needs, thus making adjustment 
possible in difficult cases. 

Principle of Probation.—The most valu- 


able method of promoting prospects of refor- 
mation of criminals and reducing economic 
waste is the application of the principles 
of probation. Probation is a specific form of 
correctional treatment, chicfly outside an 
institutional setting. To be effective, each 
case should be carefully investigated, before 
being placed on probation, followed by in- 
tensive supervision according to sound case 
work. This requires adequate staff of 
specially trained workers. Probation system 
is being worked most efficiently in Madras, 
where there is a Probation Officer in every 
district. In Uttar Pradesh there are 21 
Probation Officers but here the Probation 
Act applies only to persons who are below 
24 years of age. Bombay and Bengal have 
also appointed Probation Officers. A large 
number of prisoners is being awarded short 
term sentences in all our States. Probation 
should be applicable to all short-term pri- 
soners. The State of Madras has calculated 
that it costs seven times as much to keep a 
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prisoner in Jail, as to release him on proba- 
tion, which, incidentally is also a more 
effective form of treatment. 


Ticket of Leave System in U.P.—In Uttar 
Pradesh, a Ticket of Leave System has been 
introduced, under which long term prisoners 
are released for a specific period, to visit their 
homes at harvest time. The adverse re- 
actions of separation from the family are thus 
counteracted successfully. In 1949, the 
Government of Uttar Pradesh sanctioned 
the creation of a Model Prison, on the lines 
of a self-sufficient colony, with its own en- 
vironment and working as similar to the 
outside world as possible, where the inmates 
have perfect freedom to shape their lives as 
they like, taking as much help as they choose 
from the officers and men who are their 
friends and helpers. At this institution, 
there is no force, no compulsion. The au- 
thorities use the method of information and 
persuasion. The inmates have an opportunity 
to chalk out their programmes and measure 
their progress, step by step, through the 
various stages. Finally, they earn the privi- 
lege of working, earning and living outside 
the jail walls, without any watch and ward, 
by day and night, and thus are able to 
support their dependants while yet doing their 
terms of sentence. 


The system of classification of prisoners 
into habituals and casuals is highly unsatis- 
factory. It is a legal concept and not a 
behaviour concept. Classification should be 
done by experts in prisons, after careful 
observation and not by Magistrates. Some 
first offenders are truly difficult while some 
habituals do not need much supervision. 
Classification of prisons would also be neces- 
sary when a scientific classification of prison- 
ers is introduced. Jails should become 
specialised institutionss where prisoners of one 
age and type will be lodged. A specialised in- 
stitution can do this job better than ordinary 
prisons. It can focus on a task better and 
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the effect of correction is likely to be better 
where the group is homogeneous. It will, 
then, be not necessary to have jails ini every 
district. The local District Jails will become 
places of detention, primarily for undertrials 
while there will be specialized institutions for 
all convicted prisoners. In a_ specialised 
institution, each prisoner will be studied by 
a Psychologist or a Psychiatrist. Various jail 
procedures will also be explained to him: 
where he would @e classified on a scientific 
basis, where training will be given to him 
according to his needs, etc. Thus he will 
be fully prepared for release, so that there- 
after he may become a useful law-abiding 
member of the society. 


Central Bureau of Correctional Services.— 
The problem of crime is similar in all the 
States of India. The problems of administra- 
tion are also broadly the same. The Plan- 


ning Commission of the Government of 
India in its report has also stressed the need 
for a uniform policy in the sphere of preven- 


tion of crime and treatment of offenders in 
the country. “The life of the convict during 


and after his prison term is a matter for 
closer attention than has been possible in the 
past. Progress in this respect has been uneven 
in the various States and the whole question 
calls for full assessment, so that experience 
may be pooled and a reasonable degree of 
uniformity in measures of reform may be 
secured.” The conference of the Inspectors- 
General of Prisons recently held at Bombay 
has suggested setting up of a Central Bureau 
of Correctional Services for the purpose of 
giving advice and guidance on Jail Administ- 
ration, Judicial lock-ups, Probation, After- 
care, Judicial Courts, Remand Homes, 
Certified Schools, Reformatories and Borstals. 

With the establishment of a co-ordinating 
authority at the Centre, it would be possible 
to make the treatment of crime and criminals 
more scientific. It would be then possible 
to enforce uniformity in Children’s Acts. 
Classification of prisoners would become 
more scientific, and specialized institutions 
would be established. Probation work would 
be extended. With better co-ordination, 
there will also be a considerable improvement 
in the crime situation in the country. 














EDUCATION FOR PROFESSIONAL SOCIAL WORK 


By Dr. J. M. Kumarappa 


“Professional Social Work began in India as an organised activity for combating 
problems of social maladjustment in urban communities.” says Dr. Kumarappa and refers to 


its extension, in recent ycars, to rural areas. 


In the following article, he examines the question 


of training for professional social work against the background of the experiences of certain 
existing social work institutions and makes valuable suggestions for a proper choice of courses 


of study for training social workers. 


Dr. Kumarappa is Director, Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay. 


Social Work in India, until comparatively 
recent times, was synonymous with traditional 
forms of social duties. It covered a wide 
variety of welfare activities performed by 
hierarchical functionaries in the discharge 
of their social obligations. Within the frame- 
work of each self-sufficient village community 
one could find a hierarchy of social workers, 
such as, the priest, the lawyer, the medicine- 
man, the teacher, the bard, the watchman, 
the 
directed towards the solution of problems 


headman, etc., whose services were 
associated with economic dependency and 
social exigency. Thus the roots of social work 
lay deep in the social structure of rural com- 
munities, where mutual aid was the dominant 
Social 


work was, therefore, traditional and obliga- 


law of survival as well as progress. 


tory, and the family was the indubitable 

training ground. 
Historical Sidelights. 

sional 


The rise of profés- 


social work, however, is an annal 


of yester-year. It is a product of the 


Industrial Revolution which began in 
India in the latter half of the ninéteenth 
century and created a new pattern of 


society, based more on competition than on 
This pattern of 
synonymous with urbanity, was characterized 


tradition. new society, 
with features, such as, overcrowded city 
individualized 


economy and contractual relationships, and 


dwellings, families, money 


created entirely new 
adaptation which the traditional order of 
social functionaries could hardly cope with. 
Consequently, traditional social work yielded 
ground to professional social work. 


problems of social 


Professional social work, actually began in 
India, in the forties of th@twentieth century, 
as an organized activity for combating the 
problems of social maladjustment in urban 
It was merely a_ helping 
activity; an endeavour to assist members of 
the urban community in achieving a desira- 
ble standard of social and economic well- 
Gradually the scope of professional 
social work was enlarged, and included such 
public service as was necessary for the direc- 
tion of Government assistance, as well as 
such liaison activity as would co-ordinate the 
needs and resources of individuals and com- 
munity on the one hand, and communities 
and the State on the other. Moreover, the 
evolution of prof¢ssional social work in India 
from individual and sporadic attempts at 
problem solving, to institutional and peren- 
nial flow of social services, is but a corollary 
of the economic, social and political trends 
in the country. 

With the defunction of the traditional 
social work, and the emergence of professional 
social work, the family ceased to be the 
nucleus of training. The early phase of 
training for professional social work in urban 
areas began in the form of apprenticeship. 
who interested themselves in 
social work learnt the rudiments of social 
service technique by associating with old 
They became social workers by 
doing social work either with or without 
The main drawback of 
apprenticeship training was that it lacked a 
scientific approach to the solution of social 
problems, and its method of trial and error 


communities. 


being. 


Individuals 


workers. 


supervision. 














involved considerable loss of energy and 
resources. 

Sporadic attempts were made later for 
training social workers. After the first world 
war, the movement for organized training 
gained momentum, and several private agen- 
cies in Bombay city started offering short 
courses of a very elementary grade to young 
social workers. For a few years, a training 
centre for women was conducted by a Joint 
Missionary Committee under the auspices of 
the University Settlement. Later, the Social 
Service League, Bombay, offered a series of 
lectures on social subjects, and initiated the 
novice into a broadly defined field of social 
work in the city of Bombay. At the close 
of the fourth decade, the University Settle- 
ment in Mysore started training classes for 
its own employees, whilst the Children’s Aid 
Society in Bombay inaugurated study groups 
for the benefit of its voluntary probation staff. 
Simultaneously, the Nagpada Neighbourhood 
House, Bombay, conducted an_ intensive 
training course of one month’s duration for 
its own workers as well as for a few outside 
students, 

Urban Training Institutions.—In-the light 
of experiences with short-term training 
courses, and the growing demand for train- 
ing social workers, the then Director of the 
Nagpada Neighbourhood House, Rev. 
C. Manshardt, approached the Trustees of 
the Sir Dorabji Tata Trust with a scheme 
for establishing a Graduate School of Social 
Work in Bombay. In June, 1936, the Sir 
Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social 
Work, the first of its kind, was established 
in India for giving scientific training to pro- 
fessional social workers; later it was renamed 
as the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. Since 
its inception, the Institute has been function- 
ing as an autonomous body, awarding Dip- 
loma in Social Service Administration to its 
graduates. 

At the conclusion of the World War II, 
the problem of finding suitable vocation for 
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young women (W. A. C. I.) discharged from 
military service was solved in various ways, 
and one of them was to train the educated 
among them as professional social workers. 
This task was readily undertaken by the 
National Y. W. C. A. of India. In August 
1946, the Y. M. C. A. School of Social Work 
was started in Lucknow (U. P.)., and was 
later moved to Delhi. In 1948, it was affilia- 
ted to the University of Delhi for the 
Master’s Degree. Admission to this school is 
now open to both young men and women 
graduates. 

Yet one more post graduate institution Lo: 
training professional social workers was esta- . 
blished in 1950 as an integral part of the 
M. S. University of Baroda, known as the 
Faculty of Social Work, which awards a 
Master’s Degree in Social Work. 

Besides these three modern institutions for 
training professional social workers, a few 
others were started for mecting local or 
regional demand for welfare service per- 
sonnel,—viz., the Department of Social Work, 
Calcutta University, for training labour 
officers deputed by employers or the Govern- 
ment; the School for Training of Labour 
Welfare Workers, Naigaum, Bombay (1947), 
for training graduates and undergraduates in 
short-term courses; the J. K. Institute of 
Human Relations, Lucknow 
(1948), for training graduates in welfare 
services administration; and the Kashi 
Vidyapith, Banaras, U.P. (1947), sponsored 
by the U.P. Government to train personne! 
for their own services. 


University 


Rural Training Institutions—During the 
past few decades, efforts have also been made 
to train social workers for rural areas, but 
most of these enterprises have been of loca- 
lized character. Social work for rural areas 
is not a standardized or specialized activity 
for the eradication of problems of rural social 
disorganization. It incorporates problems of 
general welfare, with greater emphasis on 
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land economy, cottage industries, education 
and health. There are different types of rural 
social work, as for instance, social work as 
conceived by Y. M. C. A., or the Y. W. C. A., 
by some of the communal organizations and 
religious bodies, by various types of ashrams, 
and by various all-India organizations. 


Perhaps the greatest contribution to the 
training of rural social workers has been 
made by various Gandhian institutions, such 
as, the All-India Spinners’ Association, 
Wardha, the Hindustani Talimi Sangh, 
Wardha, the Krishi and Goseva Sangh, 
Wardha, the Harijan Seva Sangh, Delhi, the 
Kasturba Gandhi National Memorial Trust, 
Indore (M.P.), the All-India Village Indus- 
tries Association, Wardha, and the Gandhi 
National Memorial Fund, New Delhi. 
Almost all these bodics are autonomous and 
have together trained so far not less than 
2,000 rural welfare workers. 


Special mention must be made here of 
the Kasturba Gandhi National Memorial 
Trust which has sponsored training schools 
in several States for training women in rural 
nursing and midwifery, pre-basic education, 
adult education, and general village uplift. 
The Gram Sevak Vidyalaya, sponsored by 
the All-India Village Industries’ Association, 
early in 1935, is an autonomous body, and 
trains matriculates, intermediates and gradu- 
ates in rural adult education work through 
village industries. (This Institution is aided 
by the Government of India.) ' 


Types of Organizations.—A brief survey of 
the professional social work training move- 
ment shows that most of the organized insti- 
tutions have not only sprung up during the 
past two decades, but also present a variety 
of organizational types. Four types are 
prominent: (1) autonomous, (2) affiliated, 
(3) university, and (4) government. The 


autonomous type are independent in matters 
of organization, instruction and examination, 
and award a diploma or certificate. Almost 
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all rural training institutions belong to this 
category; and conspicuous amongst urban 
institutions is the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences, Bombay. The affiliated type, while 
independent in matters of organization and 
instruction, comply with university regula- 
tions in regard to affiliation and examination. 
The Delhi School of Social Work, the J. K. 
Institute of Human Relations (Lucknow), 
and the Department of Social Work 
(Calcutta), belong to this class. The Baroda 
School of Social Work belongs to the third 
category. It is an integral part of the M. S. 
University of Baroda, representing a Faculty 
of Social Work, and is regulated by the statu- 
tes of the University. Lastly, the State type is 
represented by the Kashi Vidyapith, Banaras 
(U.P.), which is sponsored by the State 
Government for the specific purpose of 
training Government employees. 

The question now arises as to which type 
of training institution is most suitable for 
India. It is difficult to give a decisive answer 
because most of these typical institutions 
are yet in an experimental stage. However, 
one common lesson can be learnt from the 
experiments of the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences (Urban) and the Hindustani Talimi 
Sangh (Rural), both of which have been 
not only pioneers but longest in their respec- 
tive fields, that a new branch of knowledge 
should be allowed to grow independently. 
Since social work theory and practice are 
still in an evolutionary stage, it is of vital 
importance that the school of social work 
should have freedom to develop without 
being hampered by the formal and academic 
traditions of the university. An important 
requirement in social work training is that 
practice should be related to theory; and it 
is not possible for every University either to 
provide suitable fields for practical training 
or to relate teaching to practice. It would 
be wiser to keep clear of the universities 
which are still merely academic and tradition 
bound. If the professional status of social 
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workers is to be raised, education in social 
work, which combines theoretical instruction 
with practical training, and demands direct 
personal supervision for individual trainces, 
should continue to remain independent of a 
purely academic body. 


Levels of Training—Most of the urban 
training centres insist on a University Degree 
for admitting candidates. They maintain 
that those who deal with human personali- 
ties must be mentally mature and sound 
in judgment. Others, such as the School for 
Training Labour Welfare Workers, Naigaum, 
Bombay, admit both graduates and under- 
graduates. The rural training centres 
generally do not prescribe any standard of 
education (beyond that of literacy), although 
most of their candidates are drawn from the 
ranks of miatriculates, intermediates and 
graduates. 


Though differences in the level of training 
are inevitable, there is at present, no planned 
policy followed by them. There must be a 
uniform policy in regard to the level of 
training, and this must be in keeping with 
the standard of courses and period of training. 


In the advanced type institutions, which 
offer specialization courses, the training must 
be at the post-graduate level. The reason 
is that a theoretical knowledge of applied 
social sciences, such as, social economics, 
social psychology, social anthropology, etc., 
can hardly be imparted with advantage to 
students who have not reached a certain 
level of mental maturity. Other urban in- 
stitutions, which train social service personnel 
in the general field, e.g., nurses and health 
visitors, teachers for pre-basic and adult 
education, physical instructors, etc., may 
admit matriculates. This principle may also 
be applied to institutions for training rural 
social workers. For highly specialized and 
administrative types of rural social services, 
only graduates should be admitted for train- 





ing whereas for subordinate and field workers, 
the matriculation level may be enough. 


In prescribing the minimum level of 
training both for urban and rural institutions, 
one exception must be made in the initial 
stages. That is, admission for scientific 
training should be allowed to those full-time 
social workers who do not possess the re- 
quisite educational standard but have been 
actively engaged in social services for not less 
than five years. This is imperative for raising 
the standard of social work in general, and 
for increasing the efficiency of poorly edu- 
cated but highly experienced workers. 


Though training of social workers at two 
levels, both in urban and rural institutions, 
is strongly advocated, it is not desirable that 
candidates of two levels of education should 
be mixed up in the same institution. 


Training Courses—The three organized 
urban training institutions in India follow in 
some measure the pattern of the Tata Insti- 
tute of Social Sciences, Bombay. The entire 
period of training at the Tata Institute is 
divided into four terms, viz. (1) Pre-profes- 
sional, (2) Basic, (3) Concentration and 
(4) Research. The main objective of this 
classification is the gradual progress of the 
trainee from theoretical knowledge to prac- 
tical application. In theory, the student is 
gradually led from the general to the parti- 
cular, and finally to a higher level of reflective , 
thinking. 

The Pre-professional or orientation course 
comprises of such subjects as General 
Psychology, Sociology, Social Economics, 
Fields of Social Work, Social Pathology, 
Social Statistics, Child Psychology and Field 
Work. These subjects provide a background 
of social sciences, and help the student to a 
gradual understanding of social problems 
and their origins, and prepare him for the 
fundamental professional courses which 
follow. 
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The Basic course is designed to familiarize 
the student with the theory of professional 
disciplines, e¢.g., Social Psychology, Social 
Anthropology, Medical Information, Psychia- 
try, Work, Case Work, Indian 
Industries and Working Classes, Social 
Legislation, and Methods of Social Research. 
These subjects emphasize immediate utility 
in professional practices. 


Group 


The Concentration course leads to an in- 
tensive study of the theory and technique of 
a specialized field of social work, ce4g., 
Family and Child Welfare, Industrial Rela- 
tions and Personnel Management, Com- 
munity and Group Work, Medical Social 
Work, Social Research and Correctional 
Administratiorr. The purpose of Concentra- 
tion courses, which are based upon specialized 
study and training, is to supply skilled 
service in the employment market. Speciali- 
zation emphasises higher standards for 
professional career and may be regarded as 
an additional advantage rather than an 
essential condition of social training. 


Social research, in the final term, is the 
culmination of scientific training in problem 
solving. Each student is required to design 
a research project in his concentration and 
make a full investigation. The main objective 
of training in social research is to enable 
the student to make incisive observation, to 
classify and analyse social data, to discover 
relationships between groups of facts, to 
formulate generalizations, and finally to offer 
solutions as a basis for action. 


In almost all the existing rural social work 
training institutions, the courses are based 
on the activity principle, which implies 
‘learning by doing’, and the curricula, 
though often not well blended, reflect the 
basic problem of the rural environment. By 
far the most carefully planned and co- 
ordinated courses are offered by the Gram 
Sevak Vidyalaya, Wardha. In ail the 


courses of study, theory and practice are 
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so blended together that the student learns 
a judicious application of knowledge to 
practical ends. The following programme 
gives a running picture of the grouping and 
co-ordination of courses: 


Theory 
|. Biological study of structure, defects, 
functional disorder, heredity etc. 
2. Religious study of emotions, — sinful 


nature, reform, karma and merits. 
3.. Medical—hereditary 
psychological processes. 
+. Psychology—habits, behaviour, 
learning intclligence, heredity. 
policy, standard of 
living, poverty, hours of work, etc. 
6. Psychiatric 
mental life, repression, needs, etc. 
Sociological study in relations, 
maladjustment of group life, disorgani- 
zation, demoralization. 


diseases, health, 
instinct, 
)». Economics—wage 


study in wishes, emotions, 


social 


~J 


Practice 

|. Rural games—asanas, gymnastics, physi- 
cal exercises. 
Prayer, music (chorus and 
songs), festival organizing, alpana and 
decoration. 
3. Nursing sick in vidyalaya, hospital visits 

and health programmes. 
4. Community life, school life, library study, 
shishu vihar. 
Udyog work, visiting industrial areas, 
labour organization and welfare, survey 


: : 
devotional 


~~ 


aw 


of villages. 

6. Family life, co-education, mixed functions 
(boys and girls), married life, community 
life, etc. 

7. Shanti Sena, visiting and taking part 
in play-groups, religious functions, party 
organizations, group and community life. 


Though there is much to be desired in the 
rational organization of courses for rural 
social needs, the work of. the Vidyalaya is 
commendable, at least in their approach and 
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ideology. There is still room for introducing 
modern social techniques and training in 
social work administration, without prejudi- 
cing the characteristic methods and 
procedures designed by Gandhiji. A reorien- 
tation of rural social work is possible if the 
training staff is given some grounding in 
modern scientific methods of social work in 
rural communities. 


Terms of tratning—The usual term of 
training at the three urban institutions (at 
Bombay, Delhi and Baroda), as well as at 
the Gram Sevak Vidyalaya (the outstanding 
rural training centre at Wardha), is two 
years. All other training institutions, both 
rural and urban, have courses of six months’, 
nine months’, and 12 months’ duration. 

In the light of past experience, it is felt 
that training in professional social work, 
both for urban and rural areas, should 
extend, at least, to a period of two years. 
The courses should be adjusted to a 
predetermined term of training, not the 
term of training to the available courses 
and resources. If, in princlple, a two year 
course is accepted by all types of rural as 
well as urban institutions, it will be possible 
for them not only to uniformly organize 
their courses, but also to standardize the 
market value of professional social workers. 

Future Development.—This_ bird’s eye 
view of the development of the training 
movement in professional social work in 


‘India, and the patterns of organization and 


courses of study should enable us to weigh 
our achievements in the perspective of 
present demands and future requirements. 
The relevant question is: how far the present 
training facilities, both in respect of the 
capacity of institutions for training, the re- 
quired number of social workers and the 
suitability of instruction and specialization, 
could be regarded as satisfactory in the light 
of future needs? While it is hardly possible 
to estimate the numerical demand for 
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trained social workers in various ficlds of 
specialisation, it may safely be presumed 
that, with the expansion of public social 
services, both the Central and State Govern- 
ments as well as voluntary organizations are 
likely to increase their demand. To meet 
such an increased demand, the enlargement 
of existing institutions, planning of general 
ang specialization courses, selection of 
teaching staff, and various other problems 
of organization and finance deserve immedi- 
ate attention. 


A question of fundamental importance 
refers to the zonal distribution of training 
institutions, with divison of labour in speciali- 
zation. Though all institutions may adopt a 
uniform general course, they should offer 
specialisation in those fields only in which 
they appear to have a comparative 
advantage. This principle of comparative 
advantage is based on the availability of 
expert staff and adequate facilities for 
practical training. For example, specializa- 
tion in Labour Welfare should be developed 
in an institution which is located in an 
industrialized city, whilst Tribal Welfare or 
Rural Welfare should be taken up by such 
schools as are in tribal or rural environments. 
The regional distribution of training insti- 
tutions is merely a corollary of comparative 
advantage and lays renewed emphasis on 
tackling characteristic social problems of each 
region. Regional social problems are diverse 
in India, and only regional institutions can 
tackle them efficiently. From the financial 
point of view also, regional distribution is 
advantageous as the neighbouring States 
can pool their financial resources for the 
maintenance of the institution. 


Another question requiring examination 
is whether the present courses of study 
offered by the various training institutions 
are suitable for all classes of students, and 
whether they represent the best preparation 
for all social service posts which are likely 
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to be filled by trained social workers. If two 
levels of training are to be introduced, (i.c., 
the graduate and the undergraduate), the 
existing courses will have to be revised and 
new ones devised. New courses’ may also 
be planned for specialized and advanced 
types of training. Courses should not be 
rigid but flexible, and should be modified 
from time to time so as to suit the changing 
demands. 


With the passage of time, demands may 
arise for new types of social work in India, 
such as, Tribal Welfare, Correctional Ad- 
ministration, Public Welfare Administration, 
Youth Welfare and Organization, etc. As 
and when demand for one type of social 
service jobs ceases and for another rises, 
the programme of training should be 
adjusted sympathetically. In the absence of 
such resiliency in instruction, there is likely 
to be a glut of trained social workers in a 
field of specialization for which there is no 
demand, and a dearth where demand is 
most intense. If the standards of professional 
social workers are to be maintained in the 
employment market, and if their mass 
production is to be avoided, planners of 
social work training should not only eschew 
rigidity in the courses of study, but also 
control the number of persons to be trained 
each year. 


It is widely felt that preparation for a 
new and difficult profession like social work 
should involve a continuous course of instruc- 
tion—right after the intermediate standard 
for a period of four years. This is possible 
if social work training institutions admit 
students, like medical colleges, after inter- 
mediate cxamination, and train them 


systematically in basic and_ specialization 
courses. Preference in admission may be 
given to those students who have studied 
elements of social sciences (e.g. economics, 
psychology, civics, etc.). This scheme will 
enable students to choose their subjects in 
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the college with a career objective, and there 
is every reason to believe that a majority 
of the entrants to social work training 
institutions will be those who have dedicated 
their lives to their profession. 


Another consideration calling for a high 
degree of flexibility in the training schemes 
for social workers is that untrained social 
workers should normally be allowed to 
qualify for Diploma or Degree as part-time 
or short-term students. In-service training 
may also take the form of refresher courses. 
Though short-term courses will not produce 
the required standard of efficiency, they will, 
at least, equip the workers with scientific 
techniques and guide them in the right 
direction. 


Furthermore, the schools of social work 
should not confine their activities to the 
provision of professional education for 
social workers. They should make an 
increasingly greater contribution to extra- 
mural work in which social studies may be 
accorded an important place. Not only 
should they provide instruction in applied 
social sciences for students of allied social 
service training (e.g., medical and law 
students, pupil teachers, nurses, etc.), whose 
need for some knowledge of social studies 
is more and more recognized, but also guide 
the activities of non-academic social service 
agencies (both private and public) by 
actively participating in their management 
and organization. In the not too distant 
future, schools of social work should un- 
dertake public social services on behalf of 
the State Governments, or manage them 
on behalf of private agencies as model social 
service institutions. Such undertakings will 
become ideal fields or laboratories for 
training social workers in practical work as 
well as for making new experiments and 
conducting research under controlled con- 
ditions, 
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Finally, there should be an increasingly 
greater emphasis on the development of 
research activity. Social research is urgently 
needed in many directions, and the schools 
of social work should play an important 
part in organizing it, either independently 
(on individual responsibility) or conjointly 
(as team work). Co-operation with social 
science departments of universities as well 
as private agencies for the purpose of social 
should receive immediate and 

consideration. Through team 
work and co-operative endeavour in social 
research, the agencies participating are drawn 
nearer to each other, and their combined 
resources in men and material make both 
extensive and expensive types of research 
projects possible. 


research 
favourable 


Planning for research should be done in 
respect of both the fields and the agencies 
of research. The fields of research are: 
(a) social problems in which scientifically 
collected evidence is immediately required 
for teaching purpose; (b) techniques and 
procedures which are required for tackling 
the characteristic social problems of India; 
and (c) study of wider social problems in 
which the State or private agencies may be 
interested. The agencies are: (a) students 
doing research in the area of their specializa- 
tion (b) members of staff doing research in 
their special field; and (c) the institute, with 
an organized and well-equipped research 
department, undertaking research projects 
on their own or on behalf of the State or 
any private body. 


The importance of social research in the 
future development of schools of social work 
can hardly be exaggerated. In fact, the lag 
between the development of social research 
and the growth of schools of social work is to 
be deplored. There are few social problems 
in India which have been scientifically 
studied, and social work practice is largely 
based on hypothetical generalizations and 
v 


conjectures wherever there is a dearth of 
authentic facts. Instances can be multiplied, 
e.g., prostitution, alcoholism, family mal- 
adjustment, beggar problem, unemployment, 
refugee rehabilitation, labour welfare and 
rural community organization. These pro- 
blems have received little attention of the 
social scientists in India. Until these 
problems are scientifically studied by research 
workers in schools of social work, foreign 
techniques of social work will continue to be 
ineffective. 
is greater need for utilitarian type of social 
research; it is on the product of such research 
that the practice of social work will be 
moulded in India. All these research 
activities should not only improve the 
position of the schools of social work and 
give a broader academic background to their 
vocational courses, but also supplement the 
purely academic type of social research 
carried on at present in the universities of 
India. Social research is, again, an effective 
means of mobilizing public opinions, of 
convincing the policy-making statesmen, and 
of broadening the outlook of the social 
reformer. 

The training movement for professional 
social workers in India is now emerging from 
an experimental state to a stable status. 
Success in the future will depend on careful 
planning today. ‘Though it is difficult to 
envisage the proposed development of schools 
of social work without a large increase in 
the supply of expert teaching staff in both 
organization and execution, at least a satis- 
factory working of these institutions could 
be made possible by making fuller use of 
persons holding high academic qualifications 
in social sciences. But the present situation 
makes it incumbent cn the training bodies 
also to examine carefully whether the existing 
training arrangements meet in every respect 
the requirements of teaching which some 
of the present trainees may be called upon 
to undertake in future. 


In the immediate future there 
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INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 





MADRAS SESSION: 


More than six hundred prominent social 
scientists, social workers and welfare administ- 
rators ail over the woild are expected to 
in Madras 
14 to 19, discuss “The Role of Sox 
in Raising the Standard of Living’, 


+ 


assem) this year, from December 
al Service 
whic h 
sixth s¢ 


Social 


is the main theme ol the ssion of the 
Coniercnce of Work. 
It will be the first time that this Conference 


International 


will mect in an Asian country. 


VOLUNTARY BODY: 


The International Conference of Social 


Work is a non-governmental, non-political, 


non-sectarian voluntary organisation for 
individuals and agencies concerned with 
meeting the social welfare needs of the 
people. It provides an international forum 
for the discussion of social welfare and 


related issues. 


The International Conference of Social 
Work first met in Paris in 1928, when 2,841 
delegates from 42 countries met for six days 
and 32 governments were represented 
officially. Though the Conference met as 
late as in 1928 for the first time, the need 
for such a Conference had been expressed as 
early as in 1847 at the International Peniten- 
tiary Conference in Brussels and subsequent- 
ly, at a number of other International 
gatherings. In 1924, Dr. Rene Sand of 
Belgium had proposed establishing an Inter- 
national Conference of Social Work saying, 
“When the World’s forum of social work will 
have been created, that will mean one more 
link between the nations, one more army 
raised against war, one new account opened 
on the credit of peace. Social work spells 
understanding, re-conciliation and co-opera- 


tion among the ranks of the nations”. Dr. 
Sand is today the Honorary President of the 
International Conference of Social Work. 


The second World Conference of Social 
Work was held in 1932 in Frankfurt; its 
theme was “Social Work and the Family’.” In 
1936 the Conference met in London to discuss 
“Social Work and the Community”. During 
the war years it was not possible to hold any 
meeting of the Conference. The fourth 
Session was held in Atlantic City, U.S.A. 
in 1948. The fifth World Conference in Paris 
in 1950 drew 1,800 persons from 41 coun- 
tries and deliberated on “Social Work in 
1950—its Boundaries and its Contents”. 


PLENARY SESSIONS: 


The Madras Conference programme will 
include a number of plenary sessions where 
addresses will be delivered by international 
experts on such subjects as Basic Human 
Needs, Standards of Living, Health and 
Standards of Living, Community Orga- 
nisation in Rural and Urban Areas, Signi- 
ficance of Community Welfare Centre Pro- 
jects and Education and Standards of Living. 


The Conference will be divided into four 
Commissions entitled: —Training for Leader- 
ship in Social Services; Application of 
Social Work Skills and Techniques to the 
problems of under-developed areas; Social 
Implication of Technical Assistance; and 
Regional Cooperation in Social Services in 
South East Asia. 


In addition there will be at the Conference 
a number of Open Discussion groups. The 
subjects discussed at these meetings will be:- 
Services for Children and Youth: Services 
for Family Life; Services for the Physically 
and Mentally Handicapped; Welfare Ser- 

















vices in Industry; Agricultural Co-operation 
as a Means of Social Progress; Social 
Security Principles and Plans; Welfare 
Problems in Migration; and Integration of 
Economic and Social Planning. 


The Hon’ble Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, 
Health Minister of India has been elected 
the Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
while the Hon’ble Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta, the 
Chairman of the Organizing Committee. 


SOCIAL WELFARE EXHIBITION: 


It is expected that an International Social 
Welfare Exhibition will also be held in 
Madras at the time of the Conference. 
Ancillary to the Conference, a study-cum- 
sight seeing tour has been organised by 
Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son Ltd., and a 
most interesting programme of entertain- 
ment and informal education is being 
arranged by the local Reception Committee 
in Madras. 


DELEGATES: 
All social work institutions can send 
a maximum of five delegates. Indi- 


vidual social workers can also enrol as 
delegates in their personal capacity, provided 
they are members of the Indian Conference 
of Social Work. The delegation fee is Rs. 
50/- per delegate. However, the members of 
the Indian Conference of Social Work will 
be registered at a concessional rate of Rs. 
20/- per delegate. The Reception Committee 
membership has been fixed at a minimum 
of Rs. 50/-. 


REGIONAL OFFICE: 


A South East Asia Regional Office of 
the International Conference of Social 
Work functions in Bombay comprising an 
area from Iraq and Iran to Australia, New 
Zealand and the Philippines. The Head- 
quarters of the International Conference are 
situate! at 22 West Gay Street, Columbus 
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15 (Ohio) U.S.A. while a regional office 
for the European countries functions in Paris. 


All further particulars regarding the 
forthcoming Conference are available from 
the Asstt. Secretary General, South East 
Asia Regional Office of the International 
Conference of Social Work, Dinshaw Wachha 
Road, Churchgate, Bombay-1 India. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 
SOCIAL WORKERS: 


A meeting of this Federation will be held 
at Madras on December 21 and 22, 1952. 


OF 


Representatives of 45 Associations of 
social workers from all over the world 
established the International Federation of 
Social Workers in Paris in July 1950. At the 
Madras meeting, reports from various 
National organisations will be presented. 
Subjects for discussion will be the organi- 
sation and objectives of the International 
Federation, the functions and activities of 
a Professional Association of Social Workers 
and the role and responsibility of pro- 
fessional social workers in assisting in the 
development of sub-professional activities. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF 
SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL WORK: 


This Committee will meet at Madras on 
December 23 and 24, 1952. Social work , 
teachers and experts and_ representatives 
from schools and departments of social work 
in India and abroad will participate in this 
meeting. Subjects detailed for discussion 
are: (i) the scope of social work and demand 
for social workers in the Far East; (ii) 
training programme and teaching staff; and 
(iii) the needs of the Asian student in a 
Western University. 


N.B.—AIl further particulars regarding the 
above two Conferences are available 
from the Assistant Secretary-General 
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of the International Conference of 
Social Work, Dinshaw Wachha Road, 
Churchgate, Bombay—1. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
FAMILY PLANNING: 

This Conference will be held in Bombay 
from November 24 to December 1, 1952. 
Many international experts in the field 
like Mrs. Margaret Sanger, Mrs. Ellen 
Watumull, Mrs. Dorothy Bush, Mrs. Julia 
Brown, General Frederick Osborn, President, 
American Eugenics Society, Dr. C. J. 
Gamble, Dr. Wat Amano, President Japa- 
nese Birth Control League, Dr. Kan Majima 
and Dr. C. P. Blacker are expected to parti- 
cipate in this Conference. 


The Coriference organiscrs would appre- 
ciate receiving reports of work done in 
family planning. 


The Conference is being held under the 
auspices of the Family Planning Associa- 
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tion of India, Morarji Mansion, Darabsha 
Road, Off Napean Sea Road, Bombay-26. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION OF CHILD 
WELFARE: 


This Union will hold a Study 
Conference in Bombay from December 
5 to 12, 1952. The general theme of the 


Conference will be “Child Welfare in Rela- 
tion to Social Services and the Raising of 
the Standard of Living.” It will include 
deliberations on parent cducation with regard 
to the physical and mental health of the 
child; role of health visitors in relation 
to the education of parents and the role 
of other services and organisations. In 
addition, there will be a special session, in 
cooperation with the International Society 
for the Welfare of Cripples, on “the care 
and education of the Physically Handicapped 
Child”. The host to this Conference is the 
All India Save the Children Committee, 5 
Carmichael Road, Bombay-26. 





TATA INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL CONVOCATION 
(Sunday, 2nd December 1951) 


Report OF THE DIRECTOR 


Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It gives me great pleasure to present my 
report on the work of the Institute for the 
year 1951. Since the last Convocation, we 
have expanded our activities in various 
directions, but we have been specially con- 
cerned with organising the new division of 
training in Criminology and Correctional 
Administration, and with preparations for 
putting up our new buildings in Chembur. 

With regard to the new Section of Crimi- 
nology, I may mention that Dr. Walter C. 
Reckless, U.N. Technical Assistant, who 
arrived in India in October, will be in charge 


of it as Visiting Professor. The training pro- 
gramme has now been drawn up and it will 
begin from the 5th of January 1952. Dr. 
Reckless spent about a fortnight with us after 
his arrival, attending to the preliminary work 
of his assignment, and also paid a short visit 
to Delhi to meet the Ministers and officials 
of the Government of India. He is now on a 
visit to the State capitals and has already 
covered the South and part of the North. 
This visit to various cities has been planned 
not only to give him an acquaintance with 
Indian jail conditions and administration 
but also to provide an opportunity for jail 
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officials to confer with him on jail reforms 
and methods of rehabilitating prisoners. 
Terminating his itinerary in Calcutta, he will 
participate in the Fifth Session of the Indian 
Conference of Social Work to be held there 
in the last week of this month. 
happy to have Dr. and Mrs. Reckless with 
us and we hope they will find their stay in 
India enjoyable and profitable. 


We are very 


It is gratifying to report that 15 State 
Governments are deputing 47 jail officers for 
training. Further, the Government of Bombay 
have agreed to our request that three of their 
top-ranking officers, the Inspector-General 
of Prisons, the Commissioner of Police, and 
the Chief Inspector of Certified Schools, 
be allowed to co-operate in an honorary 
capacity in this new scheme. Dr. Miss G. R. 
Banerjee, Mr. N. F. Kaikobad and Dr. J. C. 
Marfatia, members of our Faculty, will also 
participate in this training programme. 


Our other major concern during the year 
has been the selection of a suitable site and 
the planning for our permanent buildings. 
I am glad to state that all the preliminary 
arrangements have now been completed and 
the work of construction will begin some 
time this month. We hope to develop a 
Community Colony in Chembur providing 
residential accommodation both to the staff 
and students so as to promote a healthy 
corporate life in that semi-rural area. It is 
also proposed to provide suitable community 
housing for the service staff, numbering about 
50, with amenitics of recreation and healthy 
living. Another salient feature will be the 
two well-equipped hostels for men and 
women students, and a Dining Hall to be 
run on a cafetaria basis. We look forward 
to moving out into our new habitat in about 
a year’s time when the work is likely to be 
over. It is hoped that the new environment 
will provide excellent facilities for study, 
social research and practical training. 
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With reference to the work of the Institute, 
it is gratifying to find that in a recent Inter- 
national Survey of Training for Social Work, 
undertaken by the Department of Social 
Affairs of the United Nations, our Institute, 
out of the 373 schools of social work in the 
different countries of the world, receives 
special mention for achieving harmony 
between teaching of social sciences and pro- 
fessional social work. Further, it is also given 
the unique distinction of being one of the 
41 schools specially chosen for a brief descrip- 
tion of their organization and programme of 
study to illustrate the systems of social work 
education outstanding in each of the 41 
countries. 

Let me now refer to our participation in 
a recent activity of the United Nations. Last 
month a Seminar on Youth Welfare, includ- 
ing youth movements and youth organisations, 
was held in Simla under the auspices of the 
Technical Assistance Administration of the 
U. N. Two members of our Faculty were 
invited as experts to the Seminar. Dr. 
B. H. Mehta served as a Commissioned 
Expert throughout the session and Mr. N. F. 
Kaikobad as part-time expert. Thcir parti- 
cipation has, I am_ sure, enriched their 
experience and knowledge of the problems 
and welfare of youth not only in our country 
but also in the Far East. 

In addition to the above, members of the 
Faculty and Staff have been actively asso- 
ciated with the work of several National and 
State Conferences. You may be pleased to 
know that before the end of this year, the 
Institute will have been represented in the 
following Conferences: The All-India Edu- 
cational Conference in Bombay, the Indian 
Conference of Social Work in Calcutta, the 
All-India Moral and Social Hygiene Con- 
ference in Calcutta, the All-India Conference 
on Family Planning in Bombay, and the 
Madras Branch of the Indian Conference of 
Social Work in Vijayavada. 
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As for our association with institutions of 
higher |earning, I am pleased to report that 
our Faculty continue to take part in the work 
of major Indian Universities in an advisory 
Besides, they 
render honorary service as consultants to 


capacity and as examiners. 


several social service agencies in the City 
and elsewhere. Such co-operation provides 
splendid opportunities for them to make 
contacts and establish good public relations. 


This brings me to the question of advanced 
study of our alumni. Several of them, I 
am thankful to say, have been the recipients 
of the United Nations Social Welfare Fellow- 
ships and of the American Education Founda- 
tion Scholarships. During this year, 8 of 
them have gone abroad for observation and 
advanced study. The total number who 
have had the benefit of foreign training is 
now 42. 


In this connection, I am pleased to mention 
that Mr. B. Chatterjee, Executive Secretary 
of the Indian Conference of Social work, 
was invited to the United States under the 
scheme of International Exchange of Persons 
by the U. S. State Department for a short 
study-visit of about three months. Another 
promising alumnus, Miss S. F. Dastur, was 
awarded the Bai Meherbai Tata Scholarship. 
She has won the Barnett Prize for being the 
best student of the year at Oxford University. 
We congratulate her on this coveted distinc- 
tion. 


From the alumni, let me now turn to our 
present students. The Institute continues 
to draw annually a large number of students 
from different parts of India. Even with 
the recent establishment of other schools of 
social work in the country, the number of 
applications for admission to the academic 
session this year was 149. In view of the 


recommendations of the National Planning 
Commission with regard to social welfare, 
and the increasing realisation by the Central 
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and the State Governments of the need of 
social services, we feel that, in the years to 
come, there will be an ever-increasing demand 
for trained social workers. Accordingly, it 
was decided, though with some heritation, 
to admit a larger number of students this 
year. Out of the 149 applications, 42 were 
initially admitted of whom 5 dropped out 
later. This brings the total strength to 91. 
From the point of view of state-wise distribu- 
tion of the new admissions, we have the 
following States represented: Assam 1, 
Bengal 4, Bombay 7, Delhi 3, Hyderabad 1, 
Madhya Bharat 1, Madhya Pradesh 2, 
Madras 4, Punjab 3, Rajasthan 1, Travan- 
core-Cochin 4, Uttar Pradesh 6. 


I am glad to report that students continue 
to be deputed by State Governments. At 
present two Governments and the All-India 
Tuberculosis Association have deputed 4 
students for training as Tuberculosis Social 
Workers. The training programme for this 
type of social workers, which is a new feature 
this year, is not confined to the field of 
Tuberculosis alone. Like the students spe- 
cialising in medical and psychiatric social 
work, the Tuberculosis Social Worker gets 
an opportunity of working with patients 
suffering from various diseases, both physi- 
cal and mental. But he concentrates on 
work with Tuberculous patients in the course 
of his field placements in the Family Welfare 
Agency, T.B. Clinics and hospitals. The Bel- 
Air Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Panchgani, has 
kindly agreed to have our students for this 
type of training to work there during the 
vacation period under the guidance of their 
trained medical social worker. It is en- 
couraging that social work in hospitals is 
gaining ground in our country. In coming 
years, I hope, more students will be deputed 
for this special training in hospital social 
service. Apart from these State candidates, 
students have also been deputed this year by 
private and public agencics. 

















Out of the present total of 91 students, 26 
will receive their Diploma at this Convoca- 
tion. We hope that the students who go out 
today will find suitable placements. We ex- 
pect them to put service before themselves in 
whatever help they are called upon to render 
to the needy and the socially maladjusted. 


As it was pointed out last year, the training 
period has been reduced from two and a half 
to two years from July of this year in order 
to fall in line with the other schools of social 
work. You may also remember that last year 
the Director submitted a report on the stan- 
dardisation of courses in schools of social 
work in India. That report has now been 
accepted by the Government of India who 
have sent out a circular to all State Govern- 
ments and Universities stating that they 
“hope that these standardized and approved 
courses of studies will be closely followed 
in all the higher institutes of social sciences 
in the country”. It further says: ‘While it 
is expected that the contents of the uniform 
syllabus will be fully adhered to the various 
institutes will, of course, be free to make 
adjustments in the actual presentation or 
organisation of the courses according to their 
different circumstances”. In course of time, 
we hope, if there is sufficient demand, to 
evolve a third year advanced course for 
specialists and teachers of social work. 


In our training programme, which includes 
field work and research in addition to class 
instruction, we have made satisfactory pro- 
gress. Early this year the courses of instruc- 
tion were considered in detail and revised 
in the light of our experience. Our field work 
also has gone on well. The Worli Community 
Centre, which is being organised, will, I hope, 
develop into a good field work agency. During 
the last term 48 students were assigned to 
this Centre to work on several community 
welfare projects for the industrial population 
of the area. Along with field work, field 
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research has also been undertaken, and some 
of our students have prepared theses pertain- 
ing to aspects of the 
population in Worli. 


welfare working 


With regard to other research projects, I 
am pleased to mention that the Report on 
the Socio-Economic Aspects of Drinking was 
completed early this year and submitted to 
the Bombay Government. The Report, which 
is under the consideration of the Government, 
will, I understand, be published in the near 
future. 
Research, the Government of Bombay have 
now sanctioned about Rs. 8,000/- towards 
“Family Living Studies oi Seven Occupation- 


Supplementary to the Prohibition 


al Groups in the Bombay State”. ‘The data 
of this invesugation, consisting of over 3,000 
family budgets, have alr ady been collected 
by a sample survey in three selecicd urban 
areas, Sholapur, Hubli and Surat, and the 
tabulation work will be taken up next session 


beginning in January 1952. When this work 


is completed we hope to bring out a “Family 
Studies Brochure” which should be a welcome 
addition to social research. Apart from this 
project, the Institute is carrying on at present 
a Physical Fitness Survey in co-operation 
with the Bombay Physical Culture Associa- 
tion. The collection of data is now being 
completed, and soon after that the work of 
tabulation and classification will be taken up. 
We hope the report will be published for the 
benefit of all those interested in health and 
physical education. 


Rightly does the National Planning Com- 
mission in its Five-Year Plan recommend 
the formation of a National Council of Social 
Research. The Commission says “Social 
Research based on an integrated approach 
to problems of social life, is essential for plan- 
ning of social welfare activities on a national 
scale.” Further, it suggests that postgraduate 
institutions in this field should be adequately 
equipped for the work of scientific social 
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research. The Institute was very fortunate 
during the last three years to secure funds 
from the Bombay Municipality and the 
Bombay Government to the extent of Rs. 
48,000/- for the three surveys carried out on 


their behalf. 


Our quarterly, “The Indian Journal of 
Social Work” devoted to the scientific inter- 
pretation of social problems and advancement 
of social research is published by the Bureau 
of Research and Publications. It is growing 
in popularity and shows a fairly good increase 
in its circulation. Besides, the Journal is 
attracting public attention, and the interest of 
the business world which is reflected in an 
increase in the advertisement revenuc. 


This Bureau, which is one of the sections 
of the Institute, has now been put on a sound 
footing. Dr. A. M. Lorenzo has _ been 
appointed Officer-in-Charge, and he is 
assisted by a Social Résearch Council in 
matters of research and by an Editorial 
Board as regards publications. With this 
new sct-up, we hope to undertake independ- 
ent social research with a view to studying 
social problems in an objective manner and 
presenting findings based on accurate data for 
the benefit of the public as well as Govern- 
ments. ‘To this end, the Institute has now 
made a beginning in making financial 
provision for research in_ its limited 
budget. I may also mention that in 
our appeal to the Government of 
India, we have requested the Ministry 
of Education to sanction a suitable research 
grant to cnable us to implement the Planning 
Commission’s recommendation. It is need- 
less for me to emphasise the value of unbiased 
social investigations for evolving progressive 
social reform and legislation, and minimising 
social ills. If human problems are to be 


tackled in a scientific manner, social research 
must be undertaken not only by institutions 
like ours, but also by our universities on an 
extensive scale. 
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At present the members of our Social 
Research Council are engaged in preparing 
a pamphlet on ‘Hints for Thesis Writing.” 
It will contain suitable instructions to meet 
the special requirements of our students, who 
are unfortunately inadequately trained in 
research and thesis writing. As you doubtless 
know, every student is expected, in part 
fulfilment of the requirements of the Insti- 
tute’s Diploma in Social Service Administra- 
tion, to submit a thesis acceptable to the 
Faculty. This new publication will, thercfore, 
be a guide to our students in their research 
and thesis writing, and will perhaps be the 
first of its kind in India. 

Our Library also plays an important part 
in the promotion of social research by stock- 
ing journals and latest book from abroad on 
applied social sciences in addition to Indian 
publications and Government Reports bear- 
ing on social problems. We have added 103 
books and a large numbcr of pamphlets, 
especially on Crime; the latter have been 
acquired from various institutions and 
universities in America. The Library also 
subscribes to 42 periodicals to which cleven 
new journals pertaining to social sciences and 
social work were added during the period 
under review. Over and above these, we 
receive 63 periodicals on exchange with 
The Indian Journal of Social Work. Early 
this year the Librarian undertook classifica- 
tion of books according to the Dewey Decimal 
System which has been completed, and a new 
typed classified card catalogue for reference 
has been prepared. Another useful feature 
of the Library is that six student Library 
workers have becn assigned work connected 
with newspaper clippings, periodicals, pamph- 
lets, reports and bulletins. As regards the 
clippings, we soon hope to organise a good 
Clipping Section which will help in ready 
references on current matters for research 
purposes and in compiling material for guid- 
ance and consultation on topics of general 

















social interest. Apart from these, the Library 
also answers enquiries from social service 
agencies and from our alumni residing outside 
Bombay, regarding reading lists and biblio- 
graphies. It thus serves a useful purpose in 
social work training, and promotes higher 
learning as well as social research. 


So far I have touched upon a few of the 
activities of the Institute. The other sections, 
namely, Industrial Relations and Personnel 
Management, Family and Child Welfare, 
and Social Work in Medical and Psychiatric 
Settings are gradually building up their re- 
putation. The areas of labour welfare and 
hospital social service have become popular 
in recent times and afford good scope to our 
trained graduates for professional social work. 


Last year I referred to the Hospital School 
which we are conducting for the bed-ridden 
children of the Bai Jerbai Wadia Hospital at 
Parel, Bombay. I am glad to report that it 
is proving to be of much value in creating 
a new atmosphere of mental and physical 
activity in the children’s wards. We hope 
that this novel educational experiment will 
serve as a model for similar efforts in other 
hospitals for children. 


In this connection I am happy to state that 
through the good offices of the Hon’ble 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Minister for Health, 
Government of India, we were able to secure 
a special grant of Rs. 5,000/- out of the 
United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund towards the proposed ex- 
pansion of welfare activities in this Hospital. 
We hope to utilise this donation by organising 
a Department of Hospital Social Service for 
these children with a trained social worker as 
its head. 


During the year under review, the Child 
Guidance Clinic has, under the management 
of Dr. Miss G. R. Banerjee, shown a sub- 
stantial increase in the case load necessitating 
10 
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the appointment of two social workers. A 
Welfare Fund has been organised to meet 
the expenses of needy children referred to the 
Clinic. We are thankful for an anonymous 
donation of Rs. 101/- received recently to- 
wards this Fund through Dr. J. C. Marfatia, 
Psychiatrist of the Clinic. The Clinic, as 
reerganised, is doing more intensive work 
than before in rendering service to children 
with behaviour problems and giving guidance 
to their parents. 


Among other items of interest during this 
year’s activities was the second Annual 
Guinea Pig Trophy Debate which was held 
on Ist November, 1951, under the distinguish- 
ed Presidentship of Dr. Reckless. The 
Faculty decided to award three prizes and a 
consolation prize in books. It is a pleasure 
to announce that the Trophy will be presen- 
ed to the best debater of the year Miss 
Zakia Khan of the Preprofessional Class. 
Miss Khan and the other prize winners will 
‘eceive their awards this evening. 


The Students’ Union has been active as 
usual in arranging special lectures, socials, 
sports, etc., and promoting the welfare of 
students in other ways. The Union has also 
a Students’ Aid Fund which was brought 
into being last year, and it is now augmented 
by a contribution from the research grant of 
the Bombay Physical Culture Association 
towards the work of the Physical Fitness 
Survey. The Students’ Union undertook to’ 
complete the work of the survey on the 
understanding that a certain part of the grant 
would be donated to the Fund. This Fund 
is administered by the Union in consultation 
with the Director, and provides emergency 
relief to students on a loan basis. Since the 
formation of the Fund, 18 students have 
received monetary help to the extent of 
Rs. 1,700/-. 

Another noteworthy item is the recent 
inauguration of a T.1S.S. Press Club. It is 
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functioning in co-operation with the Bombay’s 
weekly “Bharat Jyoti”. The objectives of the 
Press Club are to provide facilities for those 
of the Faculty and students who show 
aptitude for writing on social problems. The 
Press Club, the membership of which is 
restricted to countributors, is under the super- 
vision of the Director and Dr. M. V. Moorthy 
of the Faculty. I am glad to say, it has 
made steady progress since its inception in 
October 1951 and weekly contributions have 
already appeared regularly in the “Bharat 
Jyoti”. We hope, this new enterprise will 
take firm root and become a permanent 
feature of the Institute’s public relations, and 
help in educating public opinion and enlisting 
its support for social welfare activities. 


As in previous years, we have been fortu- 
nate this year also in having, from time to 
time, distinguished guests to visit the Institute 
or address the students. Among many such 
visitors this year, we had Miss E. B. Sharp, 
Deputy Director of the Institute of Personnel 
Management, London and Dr. Alan Gregg, 
Vice-President of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Miss Sharp also met some of our alumni 
working in the field of Personnel Manage- 
ment in Bombay and discussed with them 
matters of mutual interest. Dr. Gregg was 
keenly interested in the work of the Institute 
and its rapid expansion. Another guest I 
wish to mention is Dr. William F. Ogburn of 
the Chicago University who is making, an 
educational tour of the country under the 
Fulbright Scheme. He kindly accepted our 
invitation to deliver three lectures to our 
students on different aspects of Modern Social 
Problems. The lectures were extremely 
interesting. Another visitor was Dr. P. V. 
Benjamin of the All-India Tuberculosis 
Association who was interested to know the 
Institute’s work in the field of training in 


Tuberculosis Social Work. 


I regret to announce on this occasion that 
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Dr. Mrs. Kamala Bhoota, a member of our 
Faculty in charge of the Division of Family 
and Child Welfare, has resigned with effect 
from the end of this term. She was with us 
for about five years. We are sorry to lose her 
but at her own request we were obliged to 
accept her resignation. During the term of 
her service with the Institute, Dr. Bhoota 
also took part in the work of the Child 
Guidance Clinic of the Institute as Psycho- 
logist and conducted the work of mental 
testing of children referred to the Clinic. We 
wish Dr. Bhoota well in her future career. 


And now before I close this Report, I have 
to mention the changes in the Governing 
Board. While cordially welcoming Dr. John 
Matthai as Chairman, we are happy to state 
that Mr. Naval H. Tata continues to serve 
as member. I need hardly add how deeply 
grateful we are for the guidance and valued 
direction of the former and the present 
Chairman and the other members who have 
always shown their keen interest in the work- 
ing and the growth of the Institute. Another 
change has been the resignation of Mr. 
K. G. Saiyidain who left Bombay to join the 
Ministry of Education, Government of India, 
New Delhi, as Joint Educational Adviser. 
Our sincere thanks are due to Mr. Saiyidain 
for his valued co-operation. In his place we 
now have Mr. Justice N. H. Bhagwati, former 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Bombay. 
We are grateful that he has agreed to serve 
on the Board and we extend to him our warm 
welcome. Were it not for the deep interest 
of the Trustees of the Sir Dorabji Tata Trust 
as well as the Chairman and Members of the 
Governing Board, the rapid growth and ex- 
pansion of the Institute in many directions 
would not have been possible. The report 
will not be complete if I do not express my 
sincere gratitude to those social service 
agencies and industrial organizations which 
have extended their full co-operation in our 
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work, and to the members of the Faculty and Finally, may I take this opportunity to 
the Staff for their able assistance in my thank you all for gracing this occasion by 


manifold duties and responsibilities. 


your presence? 





CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 
By Dr. John Matthai 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 


We have just heard the report of the 
Director on the year’s work of the Institute, 
and it is a matter of great satisfaction that 
steady progress has been made in providing 
a scientific background for the training of 
social workers. The training covers a wide 
range of social activities and problems. It 
was the first institution of its kind in India 
and represented an important part of the 
pioneering activities of the House of Tata. 
The success which attended the efforts of the 
Institute has in recent years led to the 
foundation of several other schools of social 
sciences in different parts of the country 
which supply an increasing number of trained 
workers for employment in welfare and 
personne] jobs in Government and private 
agencies. 

The two other institutions founded and 
run by the Sir Dorabji Tata Trust are the 
Tata Memorial Hospital and the Tata Insti- 
tute of Fundamental Research. These were 
also pioneering efforts in important spheres 
of national activity of which the Trustees are 
legitimately proud. 


Discussions are now in progress with the 
Government of India for the transfer to them 
of the Tata Memorial Hospital which has 
established itself as the most successful insti- 
tution of its kind in India for the specialised 
treatment of cancer. The initial difficulties 
in organising and equipping it were consider- 
able but these were successfully overcome and 
its transfer, including all its assets, free of 


cost to Government will provide the country 
with a readymade medical agency of great 
efficiency and potential service. 


The Tata Institute of Fundamental 
Research working under the direction of 
Dr. Bhabha, one of the world’s leading 
authorities on nuclear physics, has already 
done work of the highest importance. This 
has been recognised by Government who 
employ its services increasingly for scientific 
work of wider importance and help it both 
financially and in other ways. 


The Sir Dorabji Tata Trust, whose activi- 
ties have hitherto been confined to urban 
centres, is now turning its attention to village 
reconstruction which provides a new field for 
valuable pioneering services. The Trustees 
are considering a proposal for starting work 
among a group of villages not far from 
Bombay where a multi-purpose scheme of 
village development comprising agricultural 
production, public health, education and 
rural co-operation, could be put in operation. 
For this purpose, they have fortunately been 
able to enlist the assistance of the Gokhale 
Institute of Politics and Economics at Poona 
of which Prof. D. R. Gadgil, the eminent 
economist, is the Director, The Agricultural 
Economics Section of the Institute which has 
been for some years financed by the Trust is 
already engaged in making the preliminary 
statistical surveys required for the scheme. 
The Trustees hope that their efforts in this 
field will lead to a movement of rural re- 
construction based on organised self-help and 
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capable of expansion in due course by its own 
momentum. 

The capital of the House of Tata which 
sponsors and provides the management for 
the many concerns, large and small, in the 
Tata group, is owned for the most part, in 
fact to the extent of over 80 per cent, by the 
various Tata charitable trusts, with the result 
that by far the greater part of the profits 
earned by the firm automatically pass into 
the hands of the Trustees and is expended 
by them on public objects of a philanthropic 
character. If this is capitalism, it is different 
from the bogey that capitalism is often 
pictured to be. 


If you look at the history of the various 
Tata enterprises, you will find two outstand- 
ing features which distinguish them from the 
greedy and buccaneering kind of enterprise 
which capitalism represents in popular imagi- 
nation. In the first place, most of the 
industrial projects promoted by the House of 
Tata are concerned with untried lines of 
industrial development which call for 
strenuous pionecring, full of risks, and none 
of which offers prospects of easy and quick 
money. They have preferred the long hard 
way by which alone results of enduring 
benefit to the nation can be achieved. In 
the second place, they have brought into 
being an organisation for this purpose which 
practically eliminates individual profit as a 
guiding motive of industrial enterprise and 
work through a system by which profits are 
automatically diverted into channels of bene- 
ficient national service. 


Tatas believe that private enterprise of 
this character is a better alternative t 


nationalisation because it combines the spirit 
of personal initiative with the motive of 
national service and hope in this way to 
provide the widest scope alike for private 
enterprise and for social justice and welfare. 
If the day ever comes when the vast industrial 
concerns which they have built up are to be 
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nationalised, the House of Tata can still 
look with pride and satisfaction on the part 
played by them and survey with a clear 
conscience their contribution to the creation 
of these valuable national assets. 

In the changing political conditions of the 
country, they recognise more than ever the 
national obligations that rest on them. They 
act on the belief that they have a duty to 
respond to any call that comes to them for 
starting essential enterprises of national 
importance and to shoulder the heavy 
burdens involved in their organisation, 
administration and finance, especially in the 
present circumstances. It is a matter of 
encouragement and deep satisfaction to them 
that since the attainment of Independence, 
they have been privileged to receive the un- 
failing support and confidence of the National 
Government. 

It is a significant fact that the vast human 
organisation which they direct, represents in 
political matters a faithful cross-section of 
public opinion in the country. They believe 
hat, in the kind of national activities for 
which they are responsible, people of widely 
liffering political beliefs and views can meet 
m a common platform of citizenship and 
1ational service. In this way they strive, in 
10wever small a way, to embody in their own 
phere the catholic outlook and the tolerant 
eadership which are essential to the proper 
unctioning of a democratic community. 

We are glad to have Dr. Jayakar with us 
today to deliver the annual Convocation 
Address. He is one of the most respected 
of our elder statesmen and is now directing 
one of the newest and at the same time one 
of the most important of our Universities. 
We are most grateful to him that he has 
accepted our invitation, although he is not 
at present in the best of health and has many 
pressing engagements. We are honoured by 
his presence among us and I have much 
pleasure in asking him to speak. 
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By the Rt. Hon’ble Dr. M. R. Jayakar, 
Vice-Chancellor, University of Poona 


Dr. Matthai, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am indeed very grateful for this oppor- 
tunity of visiting this institution. It is a 
welcome change from the routine of my work 
in the cloistered atmosphere of the Poona 
University, embedded in 400 acres of beauti- 
ful garden land. I have heard the Report, 
just read, of the work you have done. It 
causes me no surprise at progress you 
have attained from year to year. The 
House of the Tatas has been known for 
long for their tradition of pioneer work. They 
take up a question long before the public 
mind had grown conscious of its importance 
and pursue it to success. In the domain of 
science, their Institute at Bangalore, founded 
40 years ago, has been an inspiration to other 
efforts and has succeeded as a focussing centre 
for the growing structure of scientific research 
all over the country. Similarly, this institu- 
tion they started long before the public mind 
had realised the importance of a scientific 
study of the intricate problem of social 
service. The co-operation of Sorabji Saklat- 
vala and Sir Ardeshir Dalal has been of great 
value and the public mourn equally with 
your institution the early demise of both of 
these stalwarts. Sir Ardeshir Dalal I knew 
intimately since the days of his visit to London 
in connection with the Indian Round Table 
Conference and I always recall with great 
pleasure the help he gave me in preparing a 
memorandum on “Commercial Discrimina- 
tion” which secured the approbation of 
British experts. Fortunately, Dr. Matthai and 
Mr. Naval Tata are still amongst us and I 
hope they will be spared long to carry on, 
with increasing success, the work of this 
institution. 

During the short time you have been in 
existence, you have become an All-India 


institution. At the right moment you took up 
the work of giving the graduates of Univer- 
sities professional education for social work as 
a career in various specialised departments of 
life. It was a wise plan to accept the student 
at the high level of graduation which ensures 
a certain degree of discipline and adaptability. 
Your students, as your report mentions, have 
been drawn from all communities and their 
cross sections residing in different parts of 
the country and even distant Travancore- 
Cochin and Ceylon have yielded you a fair 
quota. There is hardly any State in India 
from which you have not received students 
for training. Bombay, of course, has, as ex- 
pected, provided the bulk of them. Within 
the brief period of about a decade and a half, 
you have established a sound footing for your 
institution and have earned a deserved re- 
putation at home and abroad. Scores of 
trained social workers have been sent out 
rom time to time. With admirable speed, 
you have passed from general instruction to 
specialised courses, keeping pace with the 
increased demands grown more pressing and 
varied since the advent of freedom. The 
ield of personnel management, family and 
child welfare, medical and psychiatric relief, 
criminology, juvenile delinquency and 
similar questions have been subjected to 
scientific investigation. Speaking generally, 
our social needs can be classified under want, 
disease, ignorance, squalor and idleness. 
They can be regarded as the major heads on 
which our social welfare work has to be con- 
centrated with increasing intensity. The worth 
of your students has been recognised by 
Government and Local Bodies in different 
departments, including the specialized Prohi- 
bition plan of the Government of Bombay. 
You have received good grants from the 
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Central and the State Governments, also, from 
some Indian States and I congratulate you on 
your good fortune that, during the last three 
years, you secured funds from the Corporation 
of Bombay and the Bombay Government to 
the extent of Rs. 48,000. This is a record to 
be proud of. 


You have been working on the background 
of the ancient forces of social welfare. This 
cause of social welfare is not new to India. 
The ancients defined it as service in any 
action which helps our fellow-men and even 
our fellow-creatures at a cost to ourselves. 
These two kingdoms, human and sub-human, 
stood at the same level in the quality and 
extent of our exertions. Centuries ago, a 
great leader of thought, whom we can call a 
social worker in modern phraseology, defined 
social service in phraseology known to those 
times. (I am avoiding quoting from 
Sanskrit). “Let us do on earth what the Gods 
do in heaven”. He thenypictured to himself 
heavenly conditions of life as follows: “In 
that world fear does not exist. There is no 
fear of ill-health, premature old age or 
untimely death. There is likewise, no fear 
of the want of food or water; no fear of 
sorrow or affliction. These are all banished 
and enlightenment and happiness surrounded 
every one.” One can almost compare this 
with the four freedoms which assumed im- 
portance during recent times. 


In later times, the very conception of a 
personal God took the form of a friend 
helping his devotees in their daily duties 
by personal ministrations. God, as an 
ideal helper, takes upon himself the duty of 
securing the welfare of the world and its 
inhabitants from time to time when cata- 
clysms threaten to overwhelm them. God 
Shiva of the Hindu Pantheon swallowed 
deadlly poison which would have annihilated 





the whole world, if it had been let, loose, ; 


Another Divine personage Krishna assumed 
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in rotation several forms from age to age, 
needed to support animal and human life. 
It was he who laid down in his famous 
sermon in the battle-field, the Bhagwat Gita, 
the gospel of incessant service to humanity 
from which even he could not be free. God 
can be best served through the service of his 
creatures. Ohne life being insufficient for this 
purpose, he takes birth age after age to in- 
culcate in renewed forms the ideals of social 
service. That Gospel accepts the scope of 
social service, as mentioned above, as inclu- 
sive of all action, whatever its form, which 
helps our fellow-creatures, human and 
non-human, at a cost to ourselves. 


This ideal at a later age inspired the work 
of the social reformers of India, who were 
all men of God. Their lives still serve as an 
inspiration to younger men. Remnants of 
their noble work still lie scattered all over 
India, though, during recent times, social 
service has been in most cases guided by 
individual aptitudes and preferences. It was 
in these surroundings that the Tatas saw the 
necessity of founding an institution where all 
these scattered forces of reform and help 
could be co-ordinated, scientifically examined 
and the available resources, financial, ad- 
ministrative and of leadership, turned to best 
use, 


The need is gradually growing, as your 
institution must be well aware, that the 
training given to. these young men must, in 
part at least, be so arranged as to raise them 
in their own estimation. The State and the 
public must likewise help this process by 
according to them the high status, which 
rightly belongs to them as public workers 
of esteem and enlightenment. Social service 
must be raised to the dignity of a noble pro- 
fession, in whose practice the best amongst 
us would take delight. Such service must 
be an honourable profession independent of 
the emoluments it may receive, which must, 























however, be such as to place them above 
want. Affluent individual charity, noted in 
the early days of social service, has become 
rare owing to economic and other causes. 
The present is the age of co-operative pooling 
of all the available resources, so as to prevent 
wastage and inefficiency. 


The question is often asked what is there to 
be taught scientifically in social work. It is 
merely a question, it is said, of the will and 
the opportunities. Those who have such 
doubt forget that it is a law of human life 
that all realities, which require to be seriously 
faced, must be approached scientifically, 
especially those which relate to the human 
species. We cannot forget, except at our 
peril, that modern social welfare work deals 
mostly with human beings and these have a 
personality of their own, and often an irre- 
pressible individuality, whose strength often 
varies in inverse proportion to their worth 
and fitness. Not infrequently, such persons 
resist suppression of their thoughts and 
emotions. The task is different from handling 
the parts of a dead machine, which presents 
no such difficulty. Room has to be left for 
human touch, for personal relationship and 
the delicate preservation of self-respect and 
honour which lie rooted in the human mind, 
rich or poor. Idiosyncrasies too have often 
to be respected, both in the person and his 
surroundings. Consequently, it is often neces- 
sary to study the social or family environment 
of the subject of our care, the prejudices and 
antipathies of his parents, guardians and 
associates. It is often not possible to ac- 
complish this without a scientific study of 
each problem with the aid of our own or 
outside experience, collected in the form of 
treatises meant for the guidance of those who 
are similarly occupied. 


It is this aspect of your work that gives 
you an advantage over isolated or individual 
efforts. A scientific approach will prevent 
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mistakes due often to an excess of good-will 
and will save wastage of energy and philan- 
thropy. Thus viewed, social service must be 
most carefully planned and organised on a 
scientific basis, which puts at our disposal the 
experience of workers all over the world. 
Applied sociology, applied economics, applied 
psychology, public welfare administration and 
criminology, these ,are some of the scientific 
topics which have come to the surface as the 
result of experimental work conducted with 
the aid of rules, which can only be ignored 
at our risk. Practical research in these 
branches has likewise developed so rapidly 
that, as in other parts of human knowledge, 
work can only succeed if it is done by strict 
adherence to laws which have become as 
peremptory as those of nature. The know- 
ledge of technique is rapidly increasing. New 
fields are being increasingly explored and 
the literature which comes out in such pro- 
fusion in the different parts of the world 
can be availed of only by a scicntific and 
methodical study of the collected experience 
of humanity. Your claims therefore, for 
scientific study of social problems is more 
than justified and this may account for the 
success of some of the important features of 
your work like, for instance, Social Research 
Council, Indiar. Journal of Social Work and 
Child Guidance Clinic. These give a special 
character to your institution. It is noteworthy 
that, in connection with the Child Guidance 
Clinic, you have now organised a welfare 
fund to meet the expenses of needy children 
referred to the clinic. 


Your span of life has undoubtedly been 
brief, too brief in the life of a country. But, 
during this short interval, you have done 
excellent work and sent out no less than ten 
batches of graduates, many of whom are 
holding responsible posts in specialised depart- 
ments. As your report says “in a recent 


international survey of training for social 


work, undertaken by the Department of 
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Social Affairs of the United Nations, your 
Institute out of the 373 schools of social work 
in the different counties in the world, received 
special mention for achieving harmony 
between teaching of social sciences and pro- 
fessional social work”. Further, your institu- 
tion also has acquired “the unique distinction 
of being one of the 41 schools specially chosen 
for a brief description of their organisation 
and programme of study.” It is equally 
gratifying to note that you continue to take 
part in the work of the major Indian 
Universities in an advisory capacity and, in 
the matter of advanced study, several of your 
alumni have been the recipients of the 
United Nations Social Welfare Fellowship 
and of the American Education Fundation 
Scholarship. The total number of your past 
students, who have had the benefit of foreign 
training, has now reached the figure of 42. 
The independence which our country has 
obtained, perhaps cheaply, as some say, has 
no value if it does not bring more willing 
and better organised relief to our fellow-men 
in spheres where they suffer from exploita- 
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tion, disease, social evils and harmful customs 
and the hope is increasingly felt that, helped 
by scientific knowledge and guided by an 
unbounded love for their fellow-men and by 
faith in their ultimate destiny, your young 
men will bring to fruition the noble work 
which your institution has taken in hand. 
The villages in India call for such endeavour, 
more imperatively than urban centres 
and the great army of workers you 
are sending out, year after year, will perhaps 
find their ultimate satisfaction when they live, 
as radiant forces amongst the poor, the 
diseased, the crippled, the mentally defective 
and others who often have to live on the 
borderland of vice and crime. 


Out of present total of 91 students, I am 
glad to note that 26 will receive their diplo- 
mas at this Convocation. I congratulate 
these young men. Before them lies a life of 
devotion and sacrifice, in bearing which all 
that they have learned in this institution will 
prove of immense value. I wish them all 
success. 
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